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SONGS OF STORY- 



STACKHOUSE THE TAILOR. 

The old red tavern, there it stands as it stood in the 
days of yore; 

The same stone door step, and the same rude thumb 
latch on the door. 

Like a man beyond allotted span with all his com- 
panions gone, 

Remains the ancient hostelry, storm beaten and un- 
done. 

In vain to ask who builded it, when were its timbers 
framed, 

In peaceful old colonial days ere revolution flamed? 

Or, was it that a later day saw its foundations laid, 

Perchance by men who in that war had swept the 
glittering blade. 

What tales are in its musty walls could they have 
tongues to speak! 

The well-worn stairs when walked upon seem ever in 
their creak 

The shrill and puerile words of age attempting to 
declare 

The long-forgotten happenings that once were current 
there. 

Elections, auctions, caucuses, political orations, 

Photographers, and jugglers, minstrels, ministers' do- 
nations. 

And law suits, dentists, mustering in of soldiers for 
the war, • 

A thousand merry balls upon its famous springing 
floor — 

Associations these that troop and ever multiply 

In memory when the tavern red looms up before the 
eye. 

No more the traveler halting there for entertainment 
calls — 

No more the hostler grooms his steed, all vacant are 
the stalls. 

And the locomotive as it shrieks along the valley 
way 



Seems mocking the red tavern and endeavoring to 

say: 
ril toot for you, I'U hoot for you, O lonely public 

house. 
And roaring, seems in merriment, enjoying its abuse. 

Now a legend lingers through the years of a man who 

came to town, 
The tailor Stackhouse, having niether money nor re- 
nown. 
Whose wealth was carried in his hand, a tape and 

tailor's shears, 
Whose heart bore heavy homesickness and dark 

financial fears. 
The landlord of the tavern entertained his modest 

guest. 
And introduced him to the crowd the public room 

possessed. 
"I tell you, Stackhouse, hear me now, we are glad to 

take you in. 
We have lots of ready money and we're raggeder than 

sin; 
Our fields are rich, our barns are large, our horses 

sleek and strong. 
The longest wool and prettiest girls to this same 

town belong; 
And all of them we might with ease to gentlemen 

dispose 
If our young men had but a hand to fit them out with 

clothes." 
Thus spoke the host and led the way, a candle in his 

hand, 
And Stackhouse left in a gable room with a good 

night quite as bland 
As if himself a prince and that a room of blue and 

gold, 
And Stackhouse was a gallant knight, both honorable 

and bold. 
An hour the tailor heard the hum of voices down be- 
low. 
Monotonous, like murmurings of a meadow brooklet's 

flow. 
Or, as the waves of ocean leap upon the rocks and 

bray, 
Or, as the wavelets of the lake midst laughing peb- 
bles play. 



He knew those loud tones mounting up were stormy 

argument; 
He recognized those rippling sounds to be with 

humor blent. 
Then fainter grew the accents as they went out group 

by group, 
Till gone the last man and he heard the landlord shut- 
ting up. 
He heard the clicking of his lo^ks, the rattle and the 

jolt, 
As shooting to its proper place went the barricading 

bolt. 
And then he heard retreating steps, and the closing of 

a door, 
Then utter silence reigned supreme on Stackhouse 

and the hour. 

Another space unvisited by sleep the tailor lay. 
Revolving o'er and o'er again the doings of the day. 
Attempting to dismiss them all and force himself 

asleep; 
But vain his resolution a close quarantine to keep, 
The contagions of his memory would drift around his 

head, 
And in his jaded sleepless soul they mixed and rioted. 
Then mounted on the tavern to the gable of the roof 
A warrior cat with silent, though a well determined 

hoof, 
And there followed him another and he gently took 

his stand 
Qn the gable, o'er the tailor, and the darkness slowly 

fanned. 
And this interrogation came with low and trembling 

note, 
Which seemed to Stackhouse personal: "Who-o-o 

m-a-d-e, who-o-o m-a-d-e y-o-u-r c-o-a-t?" 
A moment and an answer came from quite as sad a 

wailor. 
Conveying melancholy news: "Stackh-o-u-s-e, Stack- 

h-o-u-s-e, the t-a-i-1-o-r." 
These words seemed not the questioner to please or 

satisfy. 
And loudly he responded and he screamed: "Y-o-u 

1-i-e, y-o-u 1-i-e-e-e!" 
Then supervened proceedings just above the tailor's 

head, 
The spirit of, if not the words, he well interpreted; 
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And he discovered there the truth which all experience 
knows, 

That strife and much vexation spring from articles of 
clothes. 

A time of silence intervened, and then from feline 
throat 

Came words impertinent, but soft: "Wh-o-o c-u-t, 
wh-o-o c-u-t y-o-u-r c-o-a-t?" 

Again lone Stackhouse heard his name linked with an 
accusation, 

Charged both with making up a coat and with its dep- 
redation; 

And the tailor said. If I shall sleep before appears the 
sun, 

It is evident as war to me that something must be 
done. 

And walking to the window he assumed the full com- 
mand. 

With indignation in his heart, a pitcher in his hand. 

And when the challenges again his ears attentive 
smote. 

The tenor was the same, but words: "Wh-o-o d-y-e-d, 
wh-o-o-o d-y-e-d y-o-u-r c-o-a-t?" 

Then the tailor stretched himself beyond the window, 
fierce and rash. 

Just as began an answering voice to say: "Stack- 
h-o-u-s-e, the" — crash! 

And from the chimney crockery fell like a meteoric 
shower, 

Dispersing gashed combatants from the mutilated 
hour. 

Then he lay down upon his cot with steady nerve 
and thought. 

Conditions which cannot be begged, or stolen, hired 
or bought. 

He felt himself refreshed and gone was sadness and 
commotion — 

Diversion of exertion proved a soporific potion — 

A medicine of priceless worth at every one's com- 
mand, 

Specific for the restless heart kind Providence has 
planned. 

O who can say that peace is his whose life no zeal em- 
ploys, 

Whose purpose has no anchorage, whose joys are all 
alloys. 



The transient combinations of the fickle taste and 

hour — 
Say, who can claim that peace is his, or truth, or 

trust, or power? 
Such thoughts were flitting dimly through the tailor's 

lapsing mind, 
When far away familiar voice was lifted up and 

whined; 
So distant and so faint it seemed as 'twere creak from 

an ancient moat, 
As the bridge went up from the enemy: "Wh-o-o 

c-1-e-a-n-e-d, wh-o-o c-1-e-a-n-e-d y-o-u-r 

c-o-a-t?" 
There came upon the midnight wind no answer to the 

railer. 
But, muttering, said the man of shears: ''Stack- 

h-o-u-s-e, Stackh-o-u-s-e, the t-a-i-1-o-r." 

The tailor long ago was gathered to the world of rest, 
And most of those are with him whom he measured 

once and dressed; 
But the quarrel lives and flourishes and nightly is re- 
newed — 
Substantially what Stackhouse heard remains the bitter 

feud. 
And the villager awakened by a midnight, feline yell, 
Distinguishes the vital words of the battle fierce and 

fell, 
And listens for an issue having not dissenting vote, 
That Stackhouse cut and made, and dyed, and cleaned 
that ancient coat. 



THE LEGEND OF PARADISE SPRINGS. 

When winter ended, and the dreary scene 
Of March, with its wild work of storm and flood; 

When the great forest was well decked with green. 
And wild flowers lent their fragrance to the wood; 

Came burdened with disease a Mohawk here. 

In early years, to drink these healthful waters clear. 

He journeyed not alone to darksome wold; 

For Kosnokopo's might his skiff did dart, 
With his infirm and halting parent old, 

And the great comfort of the sick brave's heart; 
With Kosnokopo's sister, blithe and free, 
The stalwart Mohawk's pride, the maiden Natomee. 
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Beautiful was she, and in her face 
Was mingled Woman's attribute of love 

With glimmers of the wildness of her race. 
Her figure Nature framed with grace above * 

Great Dante's love, and in her maiden breast 

Her heart beat tender, pure and fresh, by Heaven 
blest. 

Their summer wigwam Kosnokopo made 
Of fragrant boughs of hemlcok thick, and pine, 

And of the birchen bark; profusely laid 
The scaly victims of his rod and line 

Before his sire, and with his rifle aim 

The wild duck, squirrel, deer and coon in death were 
tame. 

The days sped fast away while Natomee 
Sang midst her wigwam cares and made with skill 

The moccasins and garments of the three. 
The pipe of her fond parent she would fill 

At evening time, and listen while he told 

His son the stories of the Mohawk battles old. 

The warrior forest children, well she knew, 

Essayed to win the hand of Natomee. 
To one her heart in close attachment grew; 

To noble, tall and comely Okoree. 
The young braves all their disappointment took 
With grace, except the savage, stealthy Misconuck. 

Said he had come to North, did Okoree, 
In heat and fervor of the lengthened chase, 

And stumbled here. The cheeks of Natomee 
With crimson blush, her downcast gladdened face, 

Her guarded secret eloquently told. 

As did the strong brave's mien his fabled chase unfold. 

When Natomee walked with him in the wood: 
"I could not stay away," said Okoree. 

Then stopped, and with her hand in his they stood. 
"Will J^atomee go ever thus with me? 

Shall I be full of joy or grief instead?" 

With happy and averted face: "Of joy," she said. 
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Why lurk you now vile, vicious Misconuck, 
And hear the maid betrothed. Begone! with dread 

I note your rifle grasped with wrathful look. 
By jealousy and fiendish hatred led 

You followed Okoree, who well you knew 

Was coming here for favor rich denied to you. 

Hold! Hold! thou miscreant! refrain! For shame! 

Spare, spare the tender and the brave! He drew 
Concealed on Okoree his deadly ainL 

The maid then Misconuck the leaves saw through, 
His aim on Okoree; with scream she sprang 
And hid his breast with hers, and loud the rifle rang. 

Hushed be your happy songs, O' birds, and spread 
A sad, sad requiem abroad. Soft blow, 

Ye winds, and kiss the foliage o'er the dead. 
The bullet did a double work, and low 

In earth is laid the maiden Natomee, 

And by her side her Indian lover Okoree. 



THE BAND LEADER'S STORY. 

From Cambridge out to Barker's Grove is ten steep, 

hilly miles; 
The path from charming heights leads down and 

crosses the defiles; 
And as it rises and descends there ever greets the eye, 
Afar or near, some novelty the mind to gratify; 
A panorama beautiful, when green is branch and sod, 
Unrolls before the raptured gaze, made by the brush 

of God. 
So when the word I passed around to rally all the band 
For Barker's Grove, each instrument pronounced it 

very grand; 
And when the appointed hour was on there wanted not 

a man 
Who was not ready, uniformed, and seated in the van. 

Away we went along the road with chatter and with 
fun, 

Adapted well, as we supposed, the country folk to stun ; 

For gold lace and gold buttons glittered in a way to 
please. 

And white plumes of our helmets fluttered in the sum- 
mer breeze. 

All melancholy sentiments from out the van we drove, 
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As well became a band to play at the picnic at the 

grove. 
The clarionet was spinning out a story, which, if told 
In nice, refined society would be considered bold; 
And as he neared the climax every player was intent; 
Upon the story teller eagerly their eyes were bent. 
Whoa! spoke up the driver, and we stood in a village 

street. 
Elm shaded like an arbor, and a covert from the heat. 
Said a stranger: "Widow Wise is low and cannot last 

the day. 
And asks it as a favor that the band will stop and play; 
Your notes will not be wasted on that woman kind and 

good," 
And he pointed to a cottage that upon a terrace stood. 
Though we were taken all of us completely unawares, 
Each man took up his instrument, the drummer muf- 
fled snares. 
And every one looked sober as they waited the piece 

from me; 
What other could I give them but this: "Nearer, My 

God, to Thee." 
We had played it many and many a time at picnics and 

church fairs. 
When I had chosen it as one of the best sacred airs ; 
But now it seemed as if it were not under our control, 
That in it there was breathing out the dying woman's 

soul. 
The alto wailed as never wailed an alto horn before; 
The clarionet itself was then less nasal in its snore; 
The tuba spoke a penitent's prayer, solemn, sweet and 

slow. 
And modified in a wonderful way was the shrieking 

piccolo. 
Even of the spirit of the hour the big drum took; 
Salutes of muffled thunderings the floor of the van 

shook. 
While all the neighbors listening stood round the 

widow's gate, 
Their countenances eloquent, with grief articulate. 
When from the hills the echoes of the sweet old hymn 

had fled. 
The stranger slowly came again and to me softly said: 
"The Widow Wise is gone above where angel singers 

throng; 
Your music was the wing that bore her to the Gates 

of Song." 
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The story of the clarionet remains unfinished still; 

Not one, I venture, of the band cared he the end 
should tell. 

The tenor drum, who was profane, for any trifle swore, 

That day was quiet like a saint, a thing unknown be- 
fore. 

The trombone ordinarily a crooked path would trudge; 

But he returned with us at night as sober as a judge. 

I am not up on metaphysics, so I can't explain 

Why they all from their habits strong should on that 
day refrain; 

Perhaps they thought of lips that blew the woman's 
soul away, 

Unworthy things their sacredness should never once 
betray. 



DOCTOR JOE. 

A cold night, boys ! Hear the wild wind leap. 
The chaffy snow will the highways heap— 

There'll be toil for us to-morrow. 
Stir up the fire; throw on the coal — 

A bitter night for the tender sheep. 
It's as hard for a beast as a human soul 

To stand the hurt of Winter's arrow. 

Listen! 'tis surely bells I hear, 
Tinkling above the storm to my ear. 

Familiar is their sound. 
I'd know in Greece 'twas Doctor Joe; 

That's like the man, no thought of fear 
To him when sickness calls to go, 

Though an avalanche in his path be found. 

Tom Ballard's sinking fast, they say; 
Can hardly live another day — 

Poor wretch, he's Satan tool. 
The old man's getting pretty old. 

For scanty thanks and less of pay 
To brave such blowing, biting cold; 

But duty always was his rule. 
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Since Joe delighted in a toy, 

And barefoot ran possessed of joy, 

Strict honor was his law. 

He did his task; his word was true; 

His friendship was without alloy; 
And since to man's estate he gr^w, 

Few names have less of stain or flaw. 

Few men possess so great a heart; 
No feet on Mercy's errands start 

With greater promptitude. 
And in the dark abode of need, 

Where Hunger hurls his cruel dart, 
And Grief and Melancholy feed, 

He often bribes the ugly brood. 

You well remember, wife, I know, 
How true a friend was Doctor Joe 

When broken-limbed I lay, 
And was nigh mad with pain and care. ' 

Without, as now, were wastes of snow; 
Within, was bleak and cold despair 

That knew not Hope's reviving ray. 

As vivifying breath of spring 
Inspires the earth from winter's sting 

And makes arbutus bloom; 
So did the charity of Joe 

A resurrection to us bring; 
Make flowers of joy and hope to grow 

From cold and heavy hearts in gloom. 

The old man's poor in lands and gold. 
But hoarded heaps of wealth untold 

Are his in mansion high; 
And when the summons calls him there. 

No more to brook the storm and cold, 
A jewelled crown he'll surelv wear, 

And round him royal vestments tie. 



* 



Oh, wife! old Doctor Joe is dead- 
Found in a drift, his spirit fled 

Upon his final call! 
That shiftless Ballard's on the gain. 

And past the crisis, Doctor said — 
Just like Old Joe, in spite of pain. 

And Saviour-like, for Tom to fall. 
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THE EDITOR'S DREAM. 

An editor on New Year's eve sat late, 
And solitary mourned his dismal fate. 
In revelry and mirth he had no share, 
And brooded at his desk in dark despair. 
The burden of his grief he spoke aloud: 
"How galling this to nature very proud 
To be beneath the dreadful burden bent 
Of writing daily every known event. 
O for those indolent colonial days 
When news came slowly over devious ways, 
And printers had some little breathing spell, 
And could of rest and recreation tell! 
But man below will never haven gain 
Where he will find no worry and no pain; 
Ne'er will attain that bright Edenic spot 
And satisfaction find with his own lot." 

While thus he mourned and bitterly complained, 

The lights upon his mental vision waned, 

And Morpheus's arms around him softly swept. 

And in their kind embrace he sweetly slept. 

His sanctum flooded with a brilliant light 

From lamps electric, which defied the night, 

Contained a curious thing to cry, or laugh, 

To sing, or preach, or pray: the phonograph; 

And stored within it were the words it drank 

From famous lips and told when turned its crank. 

The telegraph with tireless accent quick 

Told with its dry, unsympathetic clicks 

The darling hopes, the joys, and griefs lament, 

From islands, seas and every continent; 

Of famine, pestilence, and countries torn 

By war, or of perchance a nation bom. 

A curious mechanism, strange and rare, 

A triumph of inventive skill was there; 

The fruit of genius, well developed, ripe, — 

The time and labor-saving linotype. 

Then on the fabric of his sleep there grew 

A picture of a printing office true, 

And Franklin there, with everything to tax 

His patience, printing slowly almanacs. 

Then curious changed the dream, as frequent does. 

And, chief of horrors, he Ben Franklin was! 

He oped his staring eyes with woeful groan 

To find the Philadelphia vision flown. 
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And in its stead a carrier, childish, there 

Asleep within his soft, upholstered chair. 

Cold and weary from his arduous route 

HeM stolen in the sanctum quite tired out, 

Designing for a moment brief to stay, 

When sleep soft touched his eyes and bade him, nay. 

Caressingly upon the carrier's head 

Laid then the editor his hand and said: 

"Forbid that I complainings more express, 

And e*er forget the carrier's distress. 

Whose lot is yet the same in every clime. 

Unchanged from Franklin's undeveloped time, 

To plod in summer's heat and winter's snow. 

And patiently from house to house to go." 

Within the carrier's little chapped up hand 

He placed a golden coin with shining brand 

And said when going from the place away: 

"That will I hope make bright his New Year's day." 



HILMAN'S HAT. 

[The localities mentioned in the following lines are 
real. The Cobble is an isolated and conical shaped 
mountain standing in the centre of Cambridge town- 
ship, and is distinguishable for a distance of many 
miles around.] 

Hi^ above the Cambridge hills 
Towers the Cobble as king that wills. 
Silent, and cold, and gloomy, alone, 
Calling the fields below his own. 
Sitting upon a lofty throne. 
Clad in green, in a stony chair. 
Watching there. 

Thither the fox by the fierce hounds pressed 
Hastens and hides in a friendly breast. 
Thither the absent, traveling home, 
Casts his eye through the gathering gloom 
To a tapering peak on the far sky's dome; 
Urges his steed on the lessening line, 
Where dear lights shine. 
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Hilman the hunter sat one day 
Gazing abroad where cities lay; 
Scanning from off the Cobble's brow, 
Hill, and plain, and lakes below, 
And Hudson's distant shining flow, 
Winding like a silver band 
Through the land. 

Saratoga in the west 
And Albany repaid his quest; 
But as he gazed the hunter sighed: 
"Fate, alas, to me denied 
Making a mark on land or tide, 
Or taking any romantic part 
In affairs of the heart. 

< 

"Albany will not allow 
A wreath of renown upon my brow. 
Wielding a tongue instead of a gun, 
Firing words the Senate to stun, 
A name instead of rabbits won, 
The saying rife in every part, 
Hilman is smart! 

"Saratoga, sparkling town, 
Would that I your sports might own, 
Drawing the rein on a spanking pair. 
Sitting beside a lady fair 
Dressed in silk, with yellow hair. 
And all exclaiming as we go: 
Hilman, the beau I" 

Thus the hunter in Fancy's realm 
Aimlessly drifted without a helm; 
Further and further away from land, 
Fun and folly and fame he planned 
Till his rifle slipped from his heedless hand, 
And lay unsought on the dampened ground 
With his hound. 

The freshening breeze o'er the meadows swept. 
Up the steeps of the mountain crept. 
Stole to the place where Hilman sat. 
Gently fondled his hair and cravat. 
And lifted aloft his new straw hat — 
Pretty it was and white as milk, 
And ribboned with silk. 



\ 
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Floated his hat on the wind to the west, 
Hilman gazing by trance possessed. 
Mahew's mountain passing o'er, 
It arose above high Willard's tower. 
Onward, still onward the wind's swift power 
Carried it forth till a speck in the light 
It faded from sight. 

Fiercely the sun on the hunter blazed, 
Helpless to hinder and amazed. 
Far below the chimney smoke. 
Curling, from his cabin broke. 
He tried to shout, but no word spoke. 
Noon time came, and he forlorn, 
Heard his horn. 

Never he thought was the sun so hot; 
Never so dear that little spot, 
Where, underneath the maple shade, 
Before his door his children played. 
Free as fairies on the glade; 
Never had seemed so dear his wife 
In married life. 

One by one the hours crept on; 
Little by little sank the sun. 
Gentle Evening with crimson blush 
The Day Lord met in his fiery flush, 
And over the earth spread her holy hush. 
Beneath was shadow, but lingered the light 
On the height 

He glanced around the darkening sky 
And southward cast his anxious eye. 
There was a thing not understood 
Borne by the wind's inconstant flood 
Coming over Quakerhood. 
A moment, and over where he sat 
Hovered his hat. 

Around and around it soaring flew; 
In lessening rings it earthward drew. 
Hilman saw it with hope and guessed 
That he its focal point possessed; 
Trusting on him his hat should rest; 
Hoping that in it charm might be 
To set him free. 
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Lower and lower it slowly came. 
As the Roman eagle, foretelling fame, 
Which tore his hat from Tarquinius' head 
And high in the heavens his pinions spread, 
Down, returning it, circling sped — 
So sinks the hunter's gracefully now 
Toward his brow. 

Softly as lights a thistle down, 
Rested his hat on his eager crown. 
But oh! what a change had its wanderings made. 
White no longer, its ribbon frayed, 
Hilman lamented its grace betrayed. 
Ragged and limp, its broad brim drooped, 
And his vision cooped. 

Wonder on wonder on dazed Hillman scowled. 
Far now beneath him the mountain growled. 
The granite grated, the tree tops shook, 
Foxes and rabbits their dens forsook 
With hurried steps and a frightened look. 
Fearful the voice then that came to his ear: 
"Hilman, hear. 

"To Saratoga your hat has been, 
Albany it too has seen; 
Whole it started, but torn returns; 
Stained, another to own it spurns. 
Wise the man the lesson learns: 
Whom unworthy motives toss, 
Suffers loss." 

Ceased the voice and passed the spell, 
Leaving Hilman sound and well. 
Fresh was his hat, and bright its cord; 
Playful his dog leapt at his word. 
And he cried for joy as his muscles stirred. 
Twinkling, the stars shed their tender light 
On his path down the height. 
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THE CRY OF THE CRICKET. 

The withered leaf begins to fall» 
And flown the gav song bird; 

Instead, the cricket s plaintive call 
Low on the ground is heard. 

The poet of the autumn time, 
He strives its mood to keep, 

And modulates his simple rhyme 
That Nature now may sleep. 

And earth, as if she felt the spell, 
Neglects her form to grace; 

At last, a slave to Winter's will, 
At rest in his embrace. 

This meditative singer's chirp 

Recalls a fable old 
Of a poet's grief, a marble harp, 

And a cricket made of gold. 

To palace of an English king, 
Came minstrels from all lands; 

For he had promised best to sing 
A prize from his own hands. 

The judges sat before the throne, 
And thus spoke out the prince: 

"Mark well each harper's every tone- 
Now let the songs commence.' 
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Sweet were the strains in palace halls, 

Midst gilt and tapestry, 
Where, multiplied by arching walls, 

Came matchless melody. 

And there was one among the throng 

Who sang surpassing well; 
The judges searched in vain his song 

That they some flaw might tell. 

But when the prize seemed in his hand, 

Alas! upon his lyre 
He heard the parting of a strand. 

And felt his joy expire. 
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It happened then a cricket near 

Flew on an eager wing, 
And, better to the minstrel hear, 

Perched on the broken string. 

And while among the magic cords 

His hand the sfnger plied. 
And searched for notes to grace his words, 

The broken string he tried. 

When, from the cricket's joyous throat, 

Arose in perfect tune 
The absent and the longed-for note, 

And served the singer's rune. 

Strong confidence refreshed his heart. 

And hope within him sprang. 
As feeling for the broken part 

The cricket ever sang. 

"Take, take the prize," the judges said, 

"With one accord we vote; 
Your song with perfect art \yas wed, 

And never sweeter note 

"To aid a minstrel's verse was rung 

Than that one shrill and clear. 
Which frequent from your lyre was flung, 

That ravished every ear. 

"And King;, commemorate the day 

Of his triumphant skill; 
In marble white his form portray, 

And lyre that owns his will." 

"Q Prince," the minstrel humbly spoke, 

"It was a cricket's cry. 
Which sounding from a string that broke. 

Excelled in the melody. 

"And may I crave his form be wrought 

Upon the lasting stone. 
To glorify him for the note 

He sang before the throne." 

"Well have you spoken," said the king, 

"Let the cricket be extolled, 
And place upon the stony string 

His image of pure gold." 
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OLD BESS. 

She has been dead now many years, 

Yet from the hazy past she peers; 

Old Time has builded not a wall 

To hold her, nor a stanchion stall; 

And on the present trespassing, 

She finds and hooks the minstrel's string. 

A nobler cow was never seen 

Than Bess, by right a bovine queen. 

Her frame was large, her coat was sleek, 

Her mind was marvelously quick, 

And she possessed a certain air 

Of dignity, as marked as rare. 

Woe to the man who built her fence, 

By science or by common sense, 

With rails or pickets, stone or wire, 

The legal height, and high, and higher; 

For when he turned Bess in the lot, 

Commenced her evil head to plot, 

And soon the paling's weakest point 

She knew as if a clairvoyant; 

Then she would study there and toil J 

Until she stood on foreign soil. i 
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Many a man went out at morn i 

And cursed the day that she was born, |! 

Beholding prints of cloven feet 

Where once was cabbage, corn and beet. 

Tons of missiles, clubs and stones, 

In vain struck hard on Bess' bones; 

And time and nails were on her lost. 

Of value more than a cow's cost. 

And often was the verdict given, 

That she to slaughter must be driven; 

But when at evening-time she stood 

And dreamingly chewed on her cud. 

While rose her rich milk, foaming white. 

Up to the brim of big pail bright, 

*Twas thought to be the part of reason 

To keep Bess yet another season. 
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Look north. A narrow street between, 
{ And greets the eye the Hoosick's sheen. 

Fair river that the meadows kiss 
j With never ending, raptured bliss; 

\ Whose waters, as they pass the shore, 

Each sturdy tree stoops to adore; 
I And lovely yet, though midst the claws 

Of rapids and their frothy jaws. 

All artless and all undefiled. 

In perfect trust it laughs a child. 

But William Johnson, when he scanned 
The Hoosick valley, simply planned. 
Hb sailed from England, not for dreams. 
And looked for power, not song, in streams. 

' Across the tide a dam he threw. 

And mills beside it for him grew. 
A man of enterprise was he; 

! But like all men had vanity; 

So, in great 1-etters on his mill. 

He wrote the name of "Johnsonville." 



But long before the paint was dry 
Arose an acrimonious cry. 
The Englishman had raised the Nick, 
And made a foe of all "The Lick." 
Then fell on him such vile abuse 
As if the harpies were let loose. 
Till he, the butt of rage and scorn. 
Of all his dignity was shorn; 
For even little children hawked 
The words at him their parents talked, 
And stinking eggs, and garbage threw, 
Till "Johnsonville" was lost to view. 

But let us pause amid the fight 
To find if Johnson's cause was right. 
When first he came into the place. 
He heard account of sylvan grace; 
Of how "The Lick" enjoyed a fame 
From lovely deer that made its name; 
Those artless creatures oft came here 
To lick the salt springs, sparkling clear 
Was told him, and he liked the tale. 
And hoped the name would never fail. 
Glad would the poet be to rest 
The legend thus so dearly dressed; 
But beauty must not stand before 
The truth, but give it open door. 
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Another story, one more wise, 
This fair romance did neutralize. 
Instead of game, 'twas men came here 
To drink, not salty springs, but beer, 
And, with appreciative tongue, 
To lick the lips where flavor clung. 
Ambition, then, in Johnston's brain 
He tried no longer to restrain; 
But set his strong and stubborn will 
To change "The Lick" to "Johnsonville. 
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No letter ever left his hand 

That bore not his conspicuous brand; 

For full upon it with his quill 

He wrote the words, "From Johnsonville. 

And wheq abroad he took his way. 

Each register he made to say. 

With lines whereon no ink was spared. 

That he from Johnsonville had fared. 

Through added years the strife went on 

With Johnson fighting hard alone, 

And after death should seal his tomb 

He sought how yet his name to boonL 

A stone should rise, so said his will, 

And say he died at Johnsonville. 

The shaft, he said, would gently preach 

What living he had failed to reach, 

And be a mild, but lingering kick 

Against the people of "The Lick." 

The stone arose, but not to stay; 
It saw the light of one brief day. 
From out the graveyard, in the night. 
Was hauled the hateful thing of white. 
Then to the Hoosick, then a raft 
Received the polished marble shaft. 
Out in the middle of the stream 
There was a grating and a gleam, 
And Johnson's town, and Johnson's name 
Did seem completely lost to fame. 
But no, the germ that he had sown 
Would yet his name with honor crown. 
And, like Egyptian seeds entombed 
For centuries which sweet have bloomed. 
Old Johnson's glory yet would fill 
The streets and squares of Johnsonville. 
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At last, along his thundering course 
Approached the town the iron horse. 
It was Fate's messenger from Troy 
"The Lick's" cognomen to destroy; 
For, when he slackened and stood still, 
The depot said this: "Johns onville," 
In lettered pomp upon its side, 
In triumph ever to abide. 

'Twas well for Johnson that no seers 
Laid bare for him the future years; 
For all unfitted he had been 
To live the life of common men. 
Inflated full of soaring pride. 
In ecstasy had lived and died; 
For thousands passing daily by 
Must hear his name the train men cry; 
While ready wires with lightning trill 
The famous name of Johnsonville. 

"Does Johnson in his place of bliss," 
You ask me, "have a sense of this?" 
He does, for his appurtenance 
Of shade the railway platform haunts. 
And often there amidst the crowd, 
When comes the train with roaring loud, 
*Tis said that his pale spectre waits. 
While joy his face illuminates, 
That bending forward towards the car, 
His hand behind his listening ear, 
His thirsty soul takes in its fill, 
And dnnks the whole of Johnsonville. 

For Johnson's mind, intense and strong, 
Death could not hamper with his thong, 
And has, 'twould seem, a fond delight 
In glorying ever in his fight. 
Sometimes, 'tis said, at midnight calm. 
Upon the stream, below the dam, 
A monument, as if of mist, 
Is seen distinctly to exist, 
And on the shadowy, marble base. 
Are words "The Lick" could not efface. 
Which to the world persist to tell 
That Johnson died at Johnsonville. 
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THE VOYAGE OF KENNEBEC BAKER. 

[The Tenendaho creek, which enters the Hudson 
river at Mechanicville, formerly had two estuaries, 
and the island thus formed was, for some reason, 
called the "Devil's half acre." It is said that a dwell- 
ing floated once from its foundations here, and that 
the clock was heard striking as it drifted down.] 

This is the story of Kennebec Baker, 
Who lived all alone on the Devil's half acre. 
When the flood rushed down the Tenendaho 
His cabin was seen towards the river to go, 

And it never returned. 

Nor was word ever learned 
Of Kennebec's flight. 

Excepting that swift on the current that night, 
His snug little dwelling, with windows alight, 
And his clock striking cheerful as swiftly it passed. 
Was seen gliding out to the Hudson vast. 

Kennebec lived in a very small house which sat upon 
poles driven in the creek, his poverty compelling him 
to select a site costing him nothing. Kennebec had a 
habit of communing audibly with himself, and in the 
privacy of his home h-eld long and conftdential inter- 
views. On the evening of the night of the flood he 
talked after this fashion: 

"You've had a hard day's work, Kencbec, you must 
be very tired." 

"Thank you, Mr. Baker, you are very thoughtful. 
Yes, I am somewhat the worse for wear, but I am 
resting very comfortably now." 

"What a snug, cosy little house you have here. I 
really envy you." 

"Well, I'm not surpprised. It's a well built house, 
too, Mr. Baker — strong and tight. You see, with the 
wind whistling under it, it needed to be close, and that 
is just the way I put it up. You know when I do any- 
thing, I generally calculate to do it about right." 

"So I've always noticed, Kennebec. You are a 
thorough workman, a good citizen, and an ornament 
to society." 

"Thank you, Mr. Baker, for your remarks, they are 
appreciated all the more because coming from a dis- 
interested source." 
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"Whew!" exclaimed Kennebec, as a vivid flash of 
lightning caused him to spring involuntarily to his 
feet, "I hope there ain't anything going to happen, but 
somehow I've felt so all day." Then, as was his cus- 
tom, he knelt and reverently prayed: 

"Great God, deem it not imposition 

For me to look towards Thy white throne; 
Hear Kennebec Baker's petition. 

And his weak, halting services own. 
Hide from Thee my mean imperfection, 

On my good with a telescope gaze, 
Lest Thou think him unfit for election 

Who this night in unworthiness prays. 
The thunder its anger is telling. 

And the earth trembleth much from the shock. 
Support with Thy arm my frail dwelling, 

That standeth on poles 'stead of rock. 
There's foreboding this night in the weather, 

And a direful event it declares. 
The stovepipe sings weird altogether, 

And to-day I fell going up stairs. 
Should I toss on the billows of Jordan 

Ere morn, may I know not a fear. 
And be it done to me accorden 

Thy mercy, and not my life here 
On the soil of the Devil's half acre, 

Beset with such pitfalls and traps 
That a man were he e'en a stern Quaker, 

Would be caught if not careful perhaps. 
Should I in another world waken. 

May I gaze with a rapturous eye 
On a scene that is never storm shaken. 

Where green banks of deliverance lie; 
And there, where the life never closes, 

I'll cease from my laborings then, 
And inhale the sweet breath of the poses 

Forever, and ever. Amen." 

"Mercy! what a storm," said Kennebec, rising, as 
the wind with a mighty roar blew a torrent of rain 
upon the little hut, making it to reel upon its insecure 
foundations. "Guess I'll leave the light burning to- 
night," and as he stretched himself upon his cot he 
said: "Good night, . Kennebec," and replied heartily, 
"Good night, Mr. Baker, good night." 
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While Kennebec slept the tide rose high. 

And his house settled soft on the foam. 
And safely it rode on the waters swift 

With the hand of God under his home. 
And it glided out to the Hudson wide 

And steadily held its course, 
In danger oft from the snarling rock. 

Well guided from unseen source. 
The sleepy boatmen startled gazed * 

As Kennebec's light drew near, 
And steered away from the silent craft 

And trembled with awe and fear. 
Further and further it drifted down. 

By the wind and the current drawn, 
Till Kennebec's light shone less and less bright 

And the day began to dawn; 
Till a gust of wind caught the domicile 

And carried it up, for 'twas light, 
And gently left it without a harm 

On a flowery and beautiful height, 
Where stretching far to the wistful eye. 

By art and by nature displayed, 
Like a paradise there on the river bank 

The park of a rich man was laid. 

"Grood morning, Kennebec," said the voyager, awak- 
ening, as the sunlight began streaking in his windows. 
"Good morning, good morning, sir," was the reply. 

"How did you rest last night?" 

"Very well, thank you, very well indeed." 

"Are you sore and lame this morning, Kennebec?" 

"I am. sir." 

"Will you be able to work to-day?" 

"I don't know, sir, but I'll try." 

The most astonished mortal ever born 

Was Kennebec when he looked forth that morn, 

And he trusted not his eyes. 

But he stuck a pin 

Deep his legs within 
With his mouth wide open in surprise; 
In his looking glass to prove himself he gazed, 
And he said: "I guess I've got to Heaven, God be 

praised! 
But I seem to have no wiAgs a sprouting out, 
And neither harp nor golden crown I see; 
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I s*pose an angel's got 'em som'ers round about, 

And soon'll flying bring 'em here to me; 

And new white clothes, for rags my poor old coat 

And I'm a getting hungry, now I notice, 

So I guess I'll exercise my sucker spear — 

There should be swimmers great and many here." 

All night the rich man sleepless on his bed. 
Despite the soothing sense of ample gold, 
By memory's cord unwillingly was led 
To read upon his scroll of life enrolled, 
The histories of darksome deeds for gain; 
And saw, it seemed, the poor bowed down in pain, 
And fining in his guilty, feverish ear, 
He heard his victims' imprecations blent 
With sentence from the court of Heaven sent, 
And shuddered, pampered wretch, in mortal fear. 
He rose and wandered out to cool his brow 
Where house of Kennebec was standing now; 
And as he came, investigating, near. 
Encountered the proprietor with spear. 
"From what place or territory do you hail; 
From earth, or Heaven, or from Stygian pale?" 
Was asked in wonderment and consternation. 
Squeaked Kennebec: "I have no education. 
And only know I'm called at home K. Baker, 
And lived upon the Devil's half an acre." 
The magnate hastened to his stately hall 

And sought with wild and throbbing brain his bed. 
And to his steward and retainers all 

The suffering millionaire peremptory said: 
"Keep watch of Baker, that he does not stray 
From off the hill where he resides this way. 
For he is from infernal parts I fear 
And come to pierce me with his horrid spear." 
A few days raved and of brain fever died. 
With consequence and wealth both at his side. 
And to his son he frequent said each day. 
As tossing on his anxious couch he lay: 
"Provide for Baker's wants, and treat him well. 
Or else he'll come to prod me down in hell." 



But Kennebec lived, and like Turkish prince. 

And never succeeded to fully convince 

Himself he was not in paradise. 

Far from trouble and away from vice. 

In his hammock from shade tree branches hung, 
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The ancient town of Zurich, all 

The greatness of events and men 
Which had been witnessed by her wall, 

He saw revived by History's pen. 

And as he lived in centuries old, 

A calmer spirit on him fell; 
His burden in Time's ocean rolled, 

From power of Medieval spell. 

And Zurich's lake lay calm asleep 
Upon the breast of verdant hills; 

He saw the twilight o*er her creep, 
Drank pensive spirit she instills. 

But Zurich knew the master's fame. 
And craved to hear his magic touch. 

To all his answer was the same: 
His hand and brain were wearied much. 

Yet, when the dying artist heard 

The Blind School much his presence cravea» 
His sympathetic heart was stirred. 

And he came to the gloom-enslaved. 

He talked to them as one who knew 
The longing darkness of the blind. 

And curious ones to love him grew. 
As fell his kind words undesigned. 

He heard their chorus with respect. 
Then took his own professional place 

To rear, as master architect, 
A sounding temple all of grace. 

Deep waves of noble harmonies 
Swept calling through his soul inspired. 

And midst the flying ivory keys 
In matchless beauty were attired. 

He seized the crude frame of their song 
And glorified it with his art; 
Beneath his free hand, deft and strong. 
It throbbed with feeling for each heart. 

The blind forgot their sad estate. 
And with strange joy were all possessed; 

As if an angel from the gate 
Of Heaven them with song addressed. 
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He ceased, but not his magic chords; 

They echoed in those memories 
As comforting, mysterious words, 

Until the time of dying days. 

And still the Zurich Blind School shows 

To visitors a sacred chair, 
And tells that near his earth life's close, 

Great Mendelssohn played sitting there. 



WHEN MUZZY CAME TO TOWN. 

'Twas in the spring-time of the year when Muzzy came 

to town. 
Driving from Green Mountains a great herd of oxen 

down. 
A high day for the place it was when filling all the 

street, 
The long procession made its way with slow and heavy 

feet. 
Oxen black, and oxen white, and oxen brown and red; 
Oxen of the common sort, and oxen thoroughbred; 
Giant oxen, looming up with mighty girth and tall, 
Acknowledged kings within the herd, and other oxen 

small ; 
Crooked horns, and long high horns with tips of shin- 
ing brass, 
And all the drove hard crowding for a bite of bordering 

grass. 
The shouting drovers swung their gads, the oxen said. 

Moo, Moo. 
A high day for the town it was when Muzzy came in 

view, 
When all the men and all the women, every boy and 

lass, 
Lined up along the village street to see the oxen pass. 

Then at the public house the herd and Muzzy took 

their stand. 
And news flew quickly o'er the town that they were in 

the land. 
From sunrise unto sunset Muzzy "hawed" and Muzzy 

. "geed," 
Exhibiting his oxen and, too, publishing his creed. 
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Which said he sold no cattle not well broken and well 

pad, 
That merit and not money was the thing for which he 

"ca'd." 
So, under snch inducements went the oxen, yoke by 

yoke; 
But as the herd diminished, grew the flaws among the 

stock; 
Just as the faults of little men look very mean and 

low, 
Which viewed upon a mighty man make hardly any 

show. 
At last remained a single yoke, but this refused to 

sell; 
Yet it was a fine looking pair and farmers liked it 

well, 
Except one thing; when they were told to "haw** or 

told to "gee," 
They "hawed" for "gee," and "geed" for "haw" with 

pertinacity; 
And every one was curious, and Muzzy it explained 
By saying that the cattle a left-handed man had 

trained. 
That all the oxen needed was a patient man and kind 
Who had his wits about him, kept left-handed in his 

mind. 
The farmers talked it over in their homes and on the 

road. 
And agreed that those odd cattle meant an intellectual 

load. 
And feared the consequences if an error should be 

made — 
In situation critical, if one forgot to trade 
His orders to his cattle and commanded them to go 
Where none could ever calculate, perhaps to death be- 
low! 
And so the oxen lingered, and they idly ate their hay; 
And Muzzy fumed and fretted, but he could not get 

away. 

One day there sauntered into the yard a very silent 

man. 
Who examined long and critically the waiting horned 

span. 
And answered all of Muzzy's talk by nodding with his 

head; 
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But to all his explanations not a word the stranger 

said; 
And eloquent the drover grew, and thought 'twas 

gaining ground 
Uncontradicted long to talk and hear no wrangling 

sound; 
So went into the matter of the "gee" and of the 

"haw/' 
And talked a half an hour or more upon the famous 

flaw. 
And stopped from mere exhaustion, having done his 

very best, 
And awaited indications how his speech the man im- 
pressed. 
The sphinx-like stranger handed him a little roll of 

cash. 

And toward the road began to drive the cattle with his 

lash. 
While Muzzy was protesting, and the privilege denied, 
Insisting that the money wasn't worth the bones and 

hide. 
And the stranger took his pencil and he wrote on 

Buck's white horn. 
When he had seen the money pocketed with wrath 

and scorn: 
"I am deafer than a statue and I cannot speak a 

word; 
To buy right-handed cattle is a thing I can't afford." 



THE TWO KITES OF REUBEN. 

Tommy in triumph was ^ying his kite 

'Neath the blue sky of April to famous height. 

And proudly beheld it riding the grale. 

With the beautiful sweep of its curling tail. 

Once and again he had spliced his twine; 

Yet he hungered and thirsted to lengthen the line; 

For he burned with ambition's unequenchable blaze 

To see it the vault of heaven graze. 

Old Reuben, the cobbler, watched the boy, 

But not with the same hilarious joy; 

Not that the years had quenched the flame; 

But time had given it other aim. 

With visible things he was not content; 

His spiritual eye pierced the firmament, 
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And saw the city with pearly gates 

That the Lamb of God illuminates. 

That night when the church bell rang for prayer, 

And the village people gathered there, 

With a look on his countenance born of grace, 

Old Reuben took his accustomed place. 

Then petitions ascended, and songs were sung. 

And "remarks" short and lengthy, employed the 

tongue; 
But the cobbler waited till near the close 
Before with his crouching form he arose; 
For he felt that a message his whs had wrought 
That deserved to stand as a parting thought. 
"My friends," he said, "there once was a day 
When I never thought I would kneel and pray; 
The world, the flesh and the Devil combined, 
Lorded it over me, deaf and blind; 
Along the broad road to ruin I went, 
On nothing but pleasure and folly bent; 
I followed it down in sin and guile 
Till love seemed mockery, goodness vile; 
I ran till the wide way sloping fell 
To the frowning walls and the gates of Hell. 

"I thought to-day as I saw the boys 

Floating on high their paper toys. 

That all my life, and with all my might, 

I had ever tried to fly my kite. 

The frame of the first was unbelief, 

The primary source of all my grief. 

Its grossness would not allow it to fly 

Above the earth and its misery. 

It was covered over and gaily dyed 

With the fading paints of foolish pride. 

Its tail was habits of knotted vice, 

Pleasing, like serpent of Paradise. 

For my string I had only the rotten cords 

Of profane, malicious and unclean words; 

And wild was its way in the contrary breath 

That smote it hard from the Prince of Death. 

"But when I saw what those befell 
Who entered in at the gates of Hell, 
I set myself in my grief and shame 
To make a kite of another frame. 
Of humble faith a cross I built. 
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Like that on which Christ's blood was spilt, 

And I had for the tail those tatters and rags, 

Those 'works' of which the Pharisee brags. 

With tissue of charity, pure and white, 

I draped the bars of my Christian kite, 

And a cord to reach to the heavenly cope, 

Was my line of inexhaustible hope. 

And then on the breath of fervent prayer 

It arose from this world of sin and care. 

And steadily took its upward path, 

Its tail of 'works' just balancing faith. 

"I have seen the storm's great banners of black 

Unfurl across its rising track; 

I have seen the lightning upon it leap, 

And the furious tempest toward it sweep. 

How quickly, then, would my kite careen, 

And to the earth its bearing lean. 

And fly with a fierce and headlong force 

As if on destruction's fearful course; 

But when to ruin close 'twas nigh. 

It would turn and above the earth would fly, 

And liberty seek, and safety, and light. 

And higher than ever take its flight. 

"Some day, when all my time shall be done. 

My soul up that cord of hope shall run; 

Above the storm clouds, thunder riven, 

I'll fly on my way toward the courts of Heaven, 

And join my kite on the shining wall, 

To be anchored forever where love is all." 



THE WAYFARER. 

A traveler rested in heat of the day 

Beneath trees on a bank which he found in his way, 

And listened to voice of a brook as it wound 

On its willowy way with a musical sound; 

And he noticed the grasses that stooped low and kissed 

The clear flowing waters they could not resist. 

Where amidst vegetation both varied and rank 

The cattle came down to the streamlet and drank. 

There a gentleman walked of a kindlv mien, 

And sat down beside him upon the green, 

And listened the loiterer, ravished, repeat ,- 
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The praise of the brook and the cool retreat. 

"How happy my fortune if I had been led 

To dwell in these shadows the summer," he said, 

"And happier yet if these acres were mine, 

This bank and the brook, and this herd of sleek kine." 

The other: "My good friend, their owner you see. 

And according to men all is my property; 

But the eye and the ear that in nature delight 

Are owners of all things by spiritual right; 

Midst beauty and music from west unto east 

They may revel and hold a perpetual feast; 

But the best things of life belong not unto sod. 

For within you, says Scripture, is kingdom of God." 

And many a cheering, instructive word 

From the aged man the listener heard. 

Along his hot path as the traveler trode. 

He thought of the place where the brooklet flowed, 

And the words that he heard from the stranger kind 

Over and over he turned in his mind. 

And impatiently waited the happy hour when, 

Returning, the good man would talk with again. 

And visit the grove and recline in its shade. 

And hear the sweet song that the bonnie brook made. 

But alas! when he came it was only to sigh, 

For the stream sang no longer, its channel was dry. 

And along its forsaken, meandering trail. 

The flowers were all withered, the grasses all pale. 

No more did the cows filing down come to drink, 

And crop the fresh herbage which grew on its brink; 

The music of birds in the thicket was flown. 

And the charm of the wayside resting-place gone; 

But hope springing up in his bosom he felt 

As he turned to the door where the gentleman dwelt. 

At least that dear soul in communion to meet, 

A disciple delighted to sit at his feet. 

But oh! the sad accents that on his ear fell. 

Solemn and cold, like the stroke of a knell! 

And he walked from the mansion with low drooping 

head. 
For they told him with tears that he slept with the 

dead. 

While the wayfarer dreamed that night at the inn, 
There seemed as if with him that soul akin. 
And these were the words which he heard him say. 
Which he never forgot to his dying day: 
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"Why grievest thou, friend, that the brooklet is dry. 
That verdure along it delights not the eye; 
Know you not that it soars neath the sun as a veil. 
And falls to replenish some far distant well? 
And mourn not thy fellow now fallen asleep; 
His counsels, if good for thee, see that thou keep; 
Keep them and sprinkle them over thy path, 
To fall upon men as a Heavenly bath; 
And make of thy life a fair river of power, 
To run without ceasing, perpetual dower." 



MARY JANE AND I. 

I'm a common sort of farmer, but I want to be polite; 
Whether eating, drinking, talking, O I want to do it 

right; 
I have always tried to do it, and I'm going to try some 

more. 
Though I find it very often a considerable of a chore; 
And it bothers me the most of all, however hard I 
try, 
To speak of my companion dear as Mary Jane and I. 

When I and Mary Jane were wedded — that is a mis- 
take — 

When Mary Jane and I were wedded, 'midst the wed- 
ding cake, 

Perfumery, and compliments, I felt I was the boss. 

And Mary Jane was anything all day but being cross. 

She knew what she was doing when she fell in with my 
plan. 

And took to be her husband not a very homely man. 

I held the deed of the best farm that was upon the road. 
Had money out at interest, and not a cent I owed; 
But Mary Jane and all her folks were far from opulent; 
They scratched for every dollar, and they counted 

every cent; 
And so 'twas very natural that I should take the rein. 
And get the habit always saying, I and Mary Jane. 

Well, Mary Jane and I commenced housekeeping then 

together. 
And she did everything I said, and not a single feather 
She placed before me any time, and everything I did 
Was just the thing that should be done, and very 

shrewd, she said. 
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That I was fond of horses she no sooner had discerned. 
Than she the trade of jockies, and a horse's points all 

learned; 
And when she found that I possessed a weakness 

strong for pie, 
I never sat me down to eat and for one had to sigh;^ 
Of what she did or did not I could never well complain, 
Yet, if I wished to mention us said, I and Mary Jane. 

The years rolled on and children grew and brought us 

joy and care, 
And suffered all the sicknesses to which the young are 

heir; 
And every hour their mother hovered o'er their fev- 
ered beds; 
With hopeful words and cooling hand she soothed their 

throbbing heads. 
She made their clothes, and cut their hair, and saw to 

all their schooling; 
And showed more patience than I could when they all 

got to fooling. 
And when I raised the rod to smite, she pleaded for 

them so, 
'Twas easier than whipping them to let the guilty go.— 
She'd stand up for the young ones though the angels 

might arraign; — 
And I kept speaking of us two as I and Mary Jane. 

Then came a day, a rude, dark day, a day as dark as 
death, 

The day when all my property, as dear to me as breath, 

All disappeared as pearly dew evaporates in air. 

And I was left with nothing save my family and de- 
spair; 

And Mary Jane had warned me not to back the fatal 
note; 

But this I said: 'T need no word from any petticoat." 

And here I state a curious thing, the strangest thing I 
know; 

Mary Jane has never said to me, I told you so. 

'Twas then that I began to see that she was some- 
thing high, 

And spoke of her occasionally as Mary Jane and I. 

We are toiling on as best we can, we are poor and so 

will stay; 
The young folks now have all grown up, from home 

have gone away; 
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We could not give them money, but two other gifts 

atone; 
Their mother taught them morals and developed in 

them bone. 
And when her faithful labors I survey all through the 

years, 
She seems to me a woman grand, a prophetess appears. 
Like Moses' sister, Miriam, who sang of victory, 
Mary Jane rejoices since we marched through our Red 

Sea. 
Her tender song, her glorious song to learn Til ever 

try, 
And I am proud to tell of her as Mary Jane and I. 



THE TRAGEDY AT WILLOW GLEN. 

[Willow Glen is the name of a ravine and hamlet 
about two miles west of Mechanicville.] 

Pleasant to view from the wagon road 

Is the Willow Glen as seen beneath. 

When the dew is on the flowery heath, 

And the place seems thickly with jewels sowed. 

But where's a life that showeth not 

Unsightly flaw or blurring blot; 

A human frame, or mortal mind, 

Unscathed by evil for me find; 

Or beauteous scene that fails to yield 

A noxious herb or fang concealed — 

So, deeply in this lonely dell 

Of bloody crime the zephyrs tell; 

Of poor Tom Michael's broken head 

That in Tenendaho once bled, 

While swift his foul assasin fled; 

And those belated on their way. 

When darkness veils the face of day, 

With hurrying step and bated breath, 

And thoughts of gibbering ghosts of men, 

Pass quickly through the place of death 

And chilling shades of Willow Glen. 

But Superstition, blatant, strode, 

And grass sprung in the lonely road. 

When Green, the cobbler, disappeared, 

And his cloven hat was found gore-smeared; 

For miasmatic glen and stream 

Of sprites both fools and scholars deem, 

If heard two murderer's victims' scream. 
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Lazy, listless, lank and lean, 

Poor in purse, in mind, in mien. 

And impudent was Solomon Green. 

His moustache hung in a weary way 

That seemed as plain as words to say: 

"Poor Solomon is so tired to-day." 

His many words deformed with slang 

Were long drawn out with nasal twang — 

This is the man forever late, 

With stooping shoulders and shambling gait. 

Of whose taking off I try to state. 

The time that Solomon mostly shone, 

Was when the farmers, a rainy day. 

In chatting and chaffing wore away 

The sunless hours and made them gay 

With plumaged shafts of waggery thrown; 

When curent topics small and great. 

At home or abroad, no matter where. 

In earth or ocean, sky or air. 

Perspicuous or intricate, 

From the tariff to a potato bug, 

Were easily talked in the shoe shop snug. 

'Twas such a day, with a dozen around. 

Watching intently his every act 

As with peg and hammer he deftly tacked 

His soles of leather, or listening sound 

Of the steel on the lapstone musical bound. 

Gazing as if a shoemaker mend 

They never had seen, or a "tree" or "waxed end," 

That Green entertained with small flavor of truth 

His guests with experiences wild of his youth. 

He'd waded in blood through our great civil war. 

And shot of the rebels a thousand or more; 

Had sailed all the waters the round world girth; 

Dug great chunks of gold from California's earth; 

Locomotives had driven at marvelous speed; 

Had ridden to win more than one famous steed; 

Fell from a balloon quite a dozen miles high; 

With a powder mill blown 'mong the clouds of the 

sky;— 
In short, what had happened to Solomon Green 
Has rarely been spoken and never been seen. 
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On a bench in the corner lounged Nicholas Wier, 
And he yawned and he stretched and exclaimed, "Oh I 

dear, dear, 
I've had such a dream Fll go crazy I fear/' 
"What is it, what is it/' the shoemaker said, 
"Your wife's mother sick, or her grandmother dead?" 
This he said laughing by way of a sneer, 
For Nicholas every one knew to be "queer." 
Then he rubbed as if pained him severely his head» 
And solemnly thus to his listeners said: 
"To the regions of sorrow, where Beelzebub dwells, 
I thought me transported while asleep here to-day, 
And my faltering tongue now reluctantly tells 
Of my fright and my horror, my awful dismay. 
To the ruler of darkness I tearfully prayed: 
'Oh! let me not here in the pit be delayed. 
But put me once more in the world among men. 
Oh I let me return to the cool Willow Glen; 
And though there my name from dishonor is clear, 
I promise to fight, and to steal, and to lie. 
To slander fair names and commit treason high» 
If I may but go from this agony here.' 
And grinning he said to me: 'Say, young man» 
Tell me but one thing I can't do if you can. 
And you may go hence with impunity then 
And dwell with the neighbors once more at the Glen. 
Three trials I give you, and failing in all, 
Your fate is then sealed and your soul I enthrall.' 
As he spoke he twitched up an exceeding large tree. 
And shook from its roots stones and gravel around. 
Precisely as you will a gardener see 
Shake earth from an onion he pulls from the ground; 
This was quite useless, done simply for show. 
Like telling strange stories by cobblers I know. 
Said I : 'Let me see you do this little trick : 
Remove in a second Tenendaho creek.' 
A spray then arose in the air with a puff. 
And the bed of the stream became dryer than snuff. 
'Bring down,' said I, 'now to Mechanicville 
Great Willard's mountain, and do it still.' 
I looked and behold! on the Pruvn palisade 
That eminence there had been silently laid. 
As if in all time on that site it had staid. 
Well then I pondered my final essay, 
And this I proposed after lengthened delay: 
'Go forth, Mr. Devil, and find is there seen 
Among all your subjects of wicked and mean 
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So monstrous a liar as Solomon Green/ 

Long was he gone, and I trembled with fear 

That he, being worsted, would fail to appear. 

Till, seeming abstracted, slow towards me he walked 

As one in a quandary solemnly goes. 

And thus to me, sobbing, reluctantly talked, 

With a tear hanging on to his long crooked nose: 

'Stumped by a novice, my grief is intense; 

Go forth hated victor, go travel from hence, 

And never again show your countenance here. 

May I ne'er hear your name again, Nicholas Wier; 

I've visited every accursed abyss 

Where slanderers sizzle and lying men siss. 

But not in the nethermost pit is there seen 

So colossal a liar as Solomon Green/ 

The last word was scarcely by Nicholas said, 
When a water-soaked tap from the shoemaker fled 
And struck the wild dreamer on side of his head, 
Who, standing up quickly, indignantly spoke: 
"For this filthy, foul, diabolical stroke. 
You will pay me with interest recompense dear, 
If I wait for it, cobbler, for one hundred year." 

Physicians say that germs of ill 
Inhaled ferment till mortals fill. 
When they resistless power obtain 
And men o'erwhelm on beds of pain. 
Thus hatred leavened in his blood, 
From day to day, till noxious flood 
Swept health of virtue quite away. 
And languished Green in malice's sway. 
Where'er he went the dream of Wier 
Resounded ever in his ear. 
As did the shouts of laughter, too, 
That Nicholas upon him drew. 
He relished not his meat nor drink, 
And saw his visage blanch and shrink; 
His stomach ceased to do its work, 
And grew to be a bloated shirk. 
And sleepless nights he moaned and tossed 
Like laboring craft on ocean lost. 
At last he said: "Should man endure 
His rage and seek him not a cure — 
Why should I with hot choler glow 
When but a stab, or well-aimed blow, 
Will let the crimson nectar flow 
That will my wonted peace assure?" 
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When sable midnight shadows threw, 
A rooster melancholy crew. 
By which it is well understood 
That death is in the neighborhood. 
Green heard it with a host of fears, 
While creeping softly down to Wier's; 
But hate subdued his wild alarm 
And nerved to strength again his arnu 
His victim's axe he sought and found. 
And for his poultry groped around; 
The blood of his fat fowl preferring 
To that within Wier's vitals stirring. 
Then homeward fled, and at his door, 
Killed quick the hen and daubed the gore 
On axe, and hat that chopped in twain 
Showed evidence that he'd been slain. 
Then like a lunatic he sprung 
And wild his legs promiscuous flung. 
So that the turf might well declare 
A mortal fight had happened there. 
To Mrs. Green he winking said: 
"You understand, I'm very dead. 
No more I walk this wicked earth, 
And you perceive the proof is clear 
That he who did the deed is Wier, 
Whom may a rope his gullet girth." 

Then Nicholas went forth to jail, 
Where air was vile and bread was stale. 
And Solomon, the imp of sin, 
Rjeoiced in viands choice sent in; 
For pitied all the "Widow Green" 
Till prosperous her home was seen. 
By sympathetic neighbors tilled, 
Her garden with good things was filled, 
While on the premises of Wier 
Abode a look forlorn and drear. 

"Our roguery is always paid, 

And we to misery betrayed; 

The path of sin, though rich with bloom. 

Winds sinous e'er in caves of gloom, 

O'er dangerous steep, through robbers' pass, 

And ends in bottomless morass," 

Soliloquized the crafty Green 

Thanksgiving day, when good things eaten. 

He fancied huge and knotted seton 
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Had pierced his inwards, stomach, spleen, 
And tied them up its cord between. 
So the bird designed for a widow's gain, 
Contirbuted also to Mr. Green pain. 
Exhibiting to him how Providence works 
To administer justice to infamous shirks. 
"Send for the doctor, this moment, I say," 
Said the sick man with groanings of awful dismay, 
And the good man of physic came all out of breath, 
Wildly summoned to haste to a bedside of death. 
And he said: "Vm not read in ghosts' shadowy Ills; 
I know not to give whether vapor or pills." 
Shall I ever," was blubbered, "arise from this bed?" 
While there's life there is hope," the practitioner said. 
What name do you call by," asked Green, "this 

disease?" 

Said the dottor: "Conglomerate hydrophocees." 
"I'm dying, good bye," cried the agonized man, 
"I'm now at the close of life's arduous battle. 
With my feet stony cold, in my throat the death rattle, 
Oh! send for the preacher as fast as you can, 
And run, I say run, hurry fast, do you hear. 
And bring from the jail my abused neighbor Wicr, 
That I may forgiveness of Nicholas cry. 
Before from an awful complaint I shall die." 

The morning found health of the cobbler restored. 
And into his cabin his neighbors all poured. 
For quickly had news of the great event spread. 
That a man was brought back as it were from the dead. 
And with them came Wier brought down from the jail, 
With an air melancholy and countenance pale. 
And Green took his hand and said: "Nicholas Wier, 
Before all these townsmen and friends standing here, 
Your forgiveness, in penitence, humbly I pray, 
Acknowledging all of my error to-day; 
And hear me, kind neighbors, repentant concede, 
The way of transgressors is painful indeed; 
Prosperity gained by dishonorable sleight 
Is a very great curse and a withering blight. 
Accord me forgiveness and cobbling, and take 
Your Thanksgiving turkey and elegant cake." 

Mechanicville, April 14, 1890. 



SONGS OF THE STATES. 



MAINE. 

First in the roll of Union states is Maine; 

And there Atlantic billows greet our shore; 

With eager, thrown up hands, and joyful roar, 
Embrace the powerful rocks that them sustain. 
And far across the homeless ocean plain 

Her granite coast shouts: "Welcome to our door!** 

And bids the vassal hope, oppressed no more, 
And prosper in the people's friendly reign. 
Hark! tall Katahdin's tempest trumpet calls 

O'er forests vast that murmur like the sea; 
And, thousand cataracts and sounding falls, 

With all thy tossing lakes, proclaim for thee; 
Thy message haste beyond the ocean walls: 

''Columbia is free, and Maine is free!" 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

More precious things New Hampshire has to give 

Than hoarded gold and gems can ever buy; 

These cannot call health's lustre to the eye, 
Nor lend to dying Hope the power to live. 
Sore pressed by care, the hunted fugitive 

Finds refuge midst thy many mountains high; 

Feasts on the beauty of the earth and sky. 
And grandeur wild; beholds the eagle strive, 
With flight majestic, toward the snowy peak; 

And hears the night wind harp its solemn song. 
O Hampshire! Mother of the faint; who seek 

Thee find a loving parent, true and strong. 
With all thy might of granite, thou art meek. 

As thousands tell, who, to thy bosom throng. 
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VERMONT. 

Fair range, that bars with an imoerial file 
The east with towering battlements of green. 
Though wintery blasts along thy face careen, 

They cannot rob it of inviting smile. 

Toward far Canadian border, mile on mile. 
Thy peaks the azure air admirers screen, 
While south, to shaft of Bennington they lean. 

In many states and lands, Vermont, the tile 

Of marble from thy quarries tells thy fame. 
In temple, hero's pillar and the tomb. 

Upon thy mountain pastures rich, the tame 
Ten thousand flocks their fleecy dress asstune. 

Thy marbles, for the dead, repeat the name; 
Thy flocks, for living, feed with wool the loom. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

The boasts of Massachusetts: Plymouth saw 

The band of pilgrims landing from the sea, 

And Lexington, the van of liberty. 
From these shall men fresh inspiration draw, 
Though proud Philosophy, and regal Law, 

And prudent Learning greater yet shall be; 

And Pilgrim memories will e'er decree 
Reanimated fervor which shall thaw, 
Through far posterity, the tyrant's power. 

Hail, Massachusetts! Honorable is thy sod. 
We praise thy enterprise, but greater dower 

Than all thy works, from Berkshire to Cape Cod, 
Shall be to fertilize that heavenly flower. 

Once planted on thy shores by men of God. 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Through forests Roger Williams pressed his way. 

The wastes of snow before him had no path; 

Behind him was an unrelenting wrath, 
That sought the free opinion's voice to stay, 
And mold conviction as insensate clay. 

He battled Hunger, fought with icy Death, 

Sustained by faith, and Heaven's genial breath. 
And thanked his God on Narragansett bay. 
Where built the wanderer his hut, log-walled, 

And dedicated soil for Providence, 
His free, unconquerable spirit called 

Those kindred minds which made the state immense. 
Still dwell theiT children where the winter, bold, 

The ocean tempers, and the heat intense. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Where winds the Housatonic's rocky course. 

And flows Connecticut's majestic flood. 

Dwells Ingenuity's determined blood. 
Who brass and iron to be as living, force. 
With cunning art and masterly resource. 

Till Tubal-Cain, should e'er his spirit brood 

Upon the earth, might feel a happy mood. 
Beholding all the curious things diverse, 
Which from his ancient forge, as parent, grew. 

And far abroad, in many an alien clime. 
Thy clocks, Connecticut, the millions view; 

In halls of state, in Beauty's rooms they rhyme, 
In holy chapels, and midst Vice's crew. 

And warn the careless world of lapse of time. 
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NEW YORK. 

Perpetual roar of commerce o'er the rail, 

The laboring propeller's panting breath. 

The tramping slow of horses on the path 
Of Erie's and of Champlain's winding trail. 
Repeat the Empire State's ne'er finished tale. 

And many a Revolutionary wraith, 

Perchance, roused by the tumult from his death, 
When evening o'er the Hudson casts her veil, 
Comes forth to view the harvest of his pain. 

Two vast processions, through the day and dark 
Rush on, the south, and north, and west to gain; 

With every foreign and domestic mark. 
They crowd through world trade by the swelling main. 

And build the fame of city of New York. 



NEW JERSEY. 

To crowded towns New Jersey holds her hand; 

Invites to rest upon the sandy beach, 

And listen to the ocean's soothing speech, 
When summer's parching heat falls on the land. 
And as the traveler hastens to the strand, 

From gardens, wider than his eyes can reach. 

The tasseling corn lines creed of plenty preach. 
And fragrant smell of blossomed peas is fanned. 
But, state of Jersey, nobler things arc thine; 

Here won the ranks of Washington's brigades 
Rich victory from England's staggering line; 

Theology here forges spiritual blades 
That in the war with evil ever shine, 

And Princeton's name stands like thy Palisades. 
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. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Where Penn the brotherhood of man once tanght. 
Where Franklin coaxed the lightning to his hand, 
Where spark of liberty to flame was fanned. 

And in it freedom's declaration wrought, 

Spreads Pennsylvania, with power onthought 
Her gracious bosom, sought by all the land. 
In peace or war responds to its demand. 

The lamps of home she fills with radiance brought 

From depths of darkness, hidden in the earth; 
And on the grate her glowing anthracite. 

From caves of gloom, spreads warmth about the 
hearth. 
And mailed ships of war, of glorious might. 

Hail Pennsylvania their place of birth 
With diapason deep, and tongues of light 



DELAWARE. 

Loud knock the billows at Henlopen's bar 

In vain. From ocean door to Brandy wine, 

The shouting cohorts of the barbarous brine 
Come not to pillage coast of Delaware. 
On hills of rocking waters, from afar, 

The nigbt-stormed helmsman steers Henlopen*s 
line. 

And laughs with joy to see her cape light shine. 
And of the Union galaxy, the star 
The first a steady ray abroad to reach. 

Was Delaware, land of the orchard bloom, 
Where bends the bough, fair-freighted with the peach. 

And long will be remembered, from the gloom 
Of revolution's chaos came her speech: 

A nation's Charter be Oppression's doom! 



J 
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MARYLAND. 

Some strong, mysterious prompting Calvert told. 
Though wealth and honor his, to leave the shore 
Of England, and far wilderness explore-^ 

Some silent call from new world to the old, 

Her rare and virgin beattty to behold; 
And up the Chesapeake the south wind bore 
The liberal man, the Lord of Baltimore. 

He loved the oriole, its black and gold 

He made his livery; he loved his rong. 
He loved the bay, the rivers of the land. 

And when he framed his charter, it was strong 
To give to every creed that climate bland. 

Well does thy wall kind Calvert's fame prolong. 
Fair Baltimore, renowned on every strand! 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

From furthest boundary of this wide land 

The proud hearts of the people ever turn 

Where altar fires of freedom ceaseless bum; 
And, though within her fane some never stand. 
Nor hope to, earnest bosoms do expand 

When glory of the capitol they learn. 

Ye statesmen, seek applause from such to earn; 
For principles both high and liberal band;* 
By demagogues be not to folly led; 

Nor, following the car of tyrant wealth. 
As slaves to swell its haughty triumph tread. 

And watoh for plotters who would take by stealth 
Insidious the people's oy or bread. 

And sap the sources of the nation's health. 
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VIRGINIA. 



Once Pocahontas dwelt where Richmond stands; 

Untutored, taught the world her gentle art, 
Which shines from history's page in every heart 
The breath of Patrick Henry ever fans 

The freedom fires in this and other lands, 
And tells the hesitating one the part 

Of heroism play, despite the smart; 
And proud Comwallis, foiled, on Yorktown sands 

Surrendered Britain's hope with his red blade; 
Mount Vernon sepulchres our first of names; 

But Pocahontas, lovely forest maid, 
Virginia's tenderest affection claims; 

She ever feels the presence of her shade 
Along the waters of the river James. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Aloft the Alleghanies lift their head 

Upon the east, baptized with dawning light 

There splendor stays the chariot of night; 
As if the prince of day, before he fled 
From mask of sable enemy, would spread 

His radiance, and take a parting sight; 

For, West Virginia, thy charms invite 
To loiter, and to view unlimited 
Old forests, towering, and thy dashing streams. 

Down, down to westward through kaleidoscope 
Of fascinating, ever-changing dreams, 

The traveler passes on thy charming slope. 
Till in the view Ohio's current gleams, 

A beauteous border, like a crystal rope. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

To many tribes of trees thy soil is friend, 
North Carolina. From the Dismal Swamp 
To the lone grandeur of thy mountain pomp; 

From home of cypress, where wild vines suspend, 

To very pinnacles, thy forests trend. 

Beneath the walnut and the chestnut romp 

The children in the nutting time. Loud trump 

The fierce winds through the gnarled oaks, which bend. 

And toss their arms, rejoicing in the fray. 
And, mournful all their days, the dark pines grow; 

They hide themselves in gloom from light of day; 
Though from their pierced veins the currents flow 

Which ornament our homes with bright display, 
From rugged Maine to genial Mexico. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Thou favored state of golden mean, midway 

Between the burning heat and icy cold. 

Within thy borders are the growths extolled. 
Which thrive in tropic clime or frozen clay. 
Here fruits and flowers in manifold array. 

Divided elsewhere, find a common fold; 

And fields of ripening wheat, like lakes of gold, 
Lie right beside the sugar cane's display. 
And thus unite upon prolific ground 

Our Northern brawn, and Southern chivalry; 
And in the Constitution each has found 

A better field than arid jealousy; 
And stronger are the bands of friendship bound 

Beneath the neutral hand of Liberty. 



GEORGIA. 

Beneath the shadow of the Blue Ridge stands 

Atlanu, called Gate City of the South. 

Sprung Phenix-like from ashes to her yottth» 
Her soaring wing with enterprise expands. 
And all the furnaces of commerce fans. 

But seeks the wan consumptive quiet booth 

In dusk and solemn pine lands, where the tooth 
Of steel has eaten not the Titan bands 
That prop the forest temple's canopy. 

And round thy healing fountains, Georgia, press 
The sick and faint to gather health from thee; 

Far from the fields of winter's cruel stress 
To thy embrace and fervent heart they flee. 

Where laureled rivers dream in loveliness^ 



FLORIDA. 

The tropic waters of a thousand miles 
With vapor saturates the scented air, 
And rain and copious dews make Eden there. 

Sweet land of flowers, how lovely are thy smiles 1 

The Grecian, wishing for his blessed Isles, 
Where, favored of the gods, he would repair 
And revel unrestrained, here might he fare. 

Here balmy breeze the careworn brow beguiles* 

And golden, tempting fruit adorns the tree. 
But midst the riot of thy charms which throng. 

Excelling all, a stream is dear to me; 
To stand upon its banks I ever long. 

To view the flood that thrills the furthest sea, 
The river Suwannee of immortal song. 
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ALABAMA. 

Right in the heart of Alabama lies 

The land the Indians called "Beloved Ground." 

There stood the native warriors in the bound 
Of prophet spoken safety. Hosts might rise 
As raging fires around. Tecumseh wise 

Had told them fight Here never should resound 

The white man's shout of victory. No wound 
Should scar. They fell, but Alabama's prize, 
A resurrected, more beloved soil, 

And dawned a brighter, broader, higher day. 
Great Spirit, dwell within her, prompt to foil 

The ever hungry monster, sly decay. 
Blow with thy breath, that hostile fleet despoil 

That dares pollute the breast of Mobile Bay! 



MISSISSIPPI. 

Across these borders first De Soto came 

Of white men, leading avaricious crew. 

Through swamps and timber, over the Yazoo, 
And westward further marched. Consumed by flame 
Of lust of gold, no hardship could them tame. 

On, on, till shone majestic in the view 

The Mississippi's silvery avenue. 
His grave ,which tells the daring Spaniard's fame. 
He found no wealth, and poison of the fen, 

Death's ghostly apparition, claimed him there; 
But on the trail of his maurauding men 

King Cotton came, to plant his snowy hair; 
And on his watery sepulchre the ten. 

Ten thousand ships of trade their treasures bear. 
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LOUISIANA. 
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Said Bonaparte, "Take down the flag of France. 

To earth they drew the royal champion. 

"The Union banner hoist," said Jefferson. 
High on the staff a starry radiance 
Qimbed to its place midst shock of ordnance. 

Far westward, in the path of crimson dawn, 

The Rocky Mountains heard the joyful gun, 
And welcomed to their breast the fair advance 
Of Liberty; while the prophetic eye 

Of him who ruled beheld, where unexplored 
The silent prairies stretched, that emblem fly 

Above great states. Louisiana's word 
The eagle took, till him upon the sky 

The vast Pacific saw and heard, and roared. 



SONGS OF THE FLAG- 



WASHINGTON. 



Once on Monongahela's peaceful shore 

The lurkl torch of war blazed on the scene, 
Inflaming men to thirst for mortal gore, 

And terrifying all the forest green. 
Then well essayed the red men's savage spleen 

To pierce heroic and devoted son. 
They said, when foiled: "Thus from our malice keen 

Could only he escape who favor won 

Of Manitou could boast" — ^and on rode Washington. 

The poisoned darts of calumny were bent 

And entered not his breast in after day; 
The mail of virtue to him safely lent. 

As he with gare intent kept on his way. 
Beholding dawn of glory we survey. 

No Valley Forge nor grief of Brandywine 
This man of giant will prevailed to stay; 

Around him was the mighty arm divine; 

On craggy heights he saw the light of Freedom 
shine. 

A pilgrim, toiling up the steeps of time 

To blaze the path of equal rights for all. 
The world beheld his courage then sublime, 

And genius, as he climbed the mountain wall. 
Still cometh down his reassuring call 

To nations that to liberty aspire. 
And counsels burst the bands that them inthrall 

In holy and in patriotic ire. 

And stand on Freedom's azure cliffs in bright attire. 

Fresh springs the grass on fair Mount Vernon's side, 

And joyful birds dispense their carols sweet; 
Perennial, too, Columbia's fervent pride 
As she rejoices to her progress greet. 
Dear, sacred hill, where men fraternal meet, 

That knoweth spell that maketh strangers one. 
And wins from pole to pole the pilgrim's feet; 

Thy founts traditional exhaustless run, 

And nourish all the earth with worth of Washington. 



BEMIS HEIGHTS. 

Great monument, fair and serene; 

More lasting than pillar of stone; 
Torn Liberty's refuge secure; 

Of valor the worshipful throne; 

Let me stand on your honor-crowned crest, 
and contemplate these fields waving green. 

Which the arm of oppression struck down. 
And man's rights vindicated have seen. 

Impregnable, lofty, revered, 
Prophetic, sublimely you stand; 

Your destiny — blasting as earth — 
Your glory — Columbia's land! 



INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

Wheel out the gun 

Ere the hurrying sun 
Flaunts his torch to the rim of the sky; 

Let it loud proclaim 

With a lip of flame 
The dawn of the Fourth of July. 

Grand salute! it awoke 

The song birds, and the smoke 
Baptizes the day newly born. 

Let salvos christen. 

While the heavens listen, 
The Republic's natal morn. 

The epaulette, 

And the bayonet. 
And banners the day has seen; 

Now uproar sleeps. 

And the evening creeps 
To the bosom of night serene. 

Arid rockets fly 

To the sable sky 
In paths of splendid light; 

While the Roman candle 

Like furious vandal ] 

Hurls fire to the roof of the night. ' 
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O aflame is the veil 

On futurity's pale. 
And patriot faith gazes through 

On the vaulted page 

Of Utopian age, 
Where writ in the beautiful view 

Is the great Declaration 

Of birth of the nation 
Inscribed on the red, blue and white, 

And the glittering story 

And stars of "Old Glory" 
Shine liberty into the night. 



IN THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY. 

Along the stately corridors of stone, 

Midst polished panels and 'neath graceful arch, 
Where triumphs of the artists* steel are shown, 

I move while hushed is legislation's march. 
Here sweeps not now Contention's breath to parch 

The patriotic fountain in the breast; 
But currents mild from wings unseen make search 

For hearts which may interpret their behest, — 
Here flies the lovely genius by the state possessed. 

Magnificent these stairs in splendor wrought! 

On high, in vast and glorious vault they rise — 
Here rude barbaric stone by grace was taught. 

And quarried rock with living nature vies. 
Well spent the public wealth — 'tis much to prize 

Which sense artistic of the soul commands, and tells 
The citizen that grandeur lies 

In frame and tissue of the. state's broad lands, 
All firmly girded by the Constitution's bands. 

Where dwells as hallowing memory the light, 
I stand in council chamber of the state — 

The Senate hall, and dimly seen the bright 
Adomings, pillared pomp, and walls ornate. 
And eloquence of dignified debate 
Enunciated since the state was framed. 

And heated words of legislative strait. 
And words of war when groaned the nation maimed. 

Around this spacious chamber now seem reproclaimed. 
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Let cavil then a reverent silence keep 

While broods the spell of ancient worthies here. 
Who sowed the goodly seeds from which we reap. 

And fostered many joys which now appear; 
For trails of commerce and the marts that rear 

Aloft along them; schools with dowries large; 
The fair retreats where Misery's scalding tear 

Is staunched, and soothed in arms of state her 
charge — 
These monuments of theirs should veneration urge. 

Where stood Fort Orange and rude palisade, 

A help and shelter, where, in times distressed 
The borderer with wife and children staid — 

Stand thou, proud capitol, and be confessed 
By spirit of a love for man possessed. 

Here, ever may the spoiler know defeat; 
Here, more and more be wrong and vice repressed; 

And ever worthy cause approval meet ; 
And ever first the peoples' part midst faction heat. 

No ponderous, garnished stone exalts New York — 

This chamber only echoes of her fame — 
These glorious walls are but reflected work — 

This capitol but writing of her name — 
A shadow which from firmer substance came. 

More honorable than rock of flinty hills — 
The earnest citizen with heart aflame 

For progress and relief of public ills — 
The mother, who her offspring's mind with truth in- 
stils. 

I hear her cradle rock, her lullaby, 

The cheerful music of the thresher's blow, 
And wild-wind from the Catskill forests cry. 

And surging waters of Ontario. 
The ponderous forge its measured notes bestow; 

From Governor's Island hear the sun-set gun; 
Niagara's angry, interrupted flow; 

The bells from Schuyler's monumental town — 
Majestic chorus, all in harmony, all one! 
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THE GRAVE OF ELLSWORTH. 

Beyond the village upon the hill, 
Where men are free from earthly ill, 
'Neath a brazen eagle's majestic sweep, 
Where mourning Valor bows to weep, 
And patriot hearts unwonted thrill — 
There Ellsworth, the soldier lies asleep. 

On his memorial's northern face 
His graven epitaph I trace; 
The boreal winds upon it beat. 
And chilling rains, and icy sleet- 
How meet that shade and cold embrace 
The record of assassin's heat. 

On southern side where sunbeams play, 
These chiseled words to pilgrims say: 
"The people of the Empire state 
Her worthy son perpetuate;" 
And balmy winds, too, tribute pay 
Whence dwelt hate armed confederate. 

When on the town the gloaming lies. 
The light his face yet glorifies — 
Yet lingers in the golden west 
That Ellsworth's tomb be well caressed, 
And, upward fading, ere it flies. 
Gilds o'er the hovering eagle's crest. 

In light again doth he appear. 

Ask you who mourned around his bier? 

Look where the steely implement, 

On die that hails the Orient, 

These words did deeply grave and clear 

To catch the dawn: "I am content" 

The river, yonder, shimmering flows, 
And mirrors name the granite throws, 
And borne within the wandering wave 
The nations of the earth to lave, 
From tropic sands to polar snows. 
It tells the world of Ellsworth's grave. 

His heart was fearless, true his hand; — 
When falls his shaft his fame will stand. 
And e'er his waving sabre gleam. 
And rallying note of eagle scream. 
Will light the sky, will stir the land. 
Wherever treason's flag shall stream. 
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THE MARCH OF SEDGWICK'S CORPS. 

Sedgwick was a soldier 

Who loved in war to be; 
His wife, the gay decked legions, 

His staff his family. 
He prized not quiet hearthstone, 

But campaigning chose to roam, 
His flag his first ambition, 

The tented camp his home. 

Yet Sedgwick was so gentle, 

So uniformly kind, 
In him the warrior spirit 

Was not easily divined; 
But on the stage of action 

When the battle wild was on, 
The genius of the general 

Awoke in "Uncle John/ 
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Thick clouds from out the Southland, 

Thick clouds of hastening grey. 
Poured up along the country roads 

Of Pennsylvania. 
Dark clouds from out the Northland, 

Dark clouds of hastening blue. 
Rushed forth right towards the coming mass. 

Both flashing in the view. 
Silent the nation waited, 

Waited with bated breath 
For the storm to break, and its fury slake 

In the crimson tide of death. 

Sedgwick's halted army, 

His veteran Sixth corps, 
At Manchester was sleeping 

Far from the field of war. 
The stars on high shone mildly. 

Calm was the summer night. 
Fair was that tented city. 

That silent city white; 
Seeming like a vision 

Of a spiritual sphere, 
Where all is peace and beauty. 

No sword, no strife, no fear. 
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Many a warrior father 

Dreaming saw again 
His distant home and kindred. 

And his waving fields of grain. 
Once more he saw his cattle 

Trailing homeward while 
The western clouds were crimsoned, 

His good wife's winning smile. 
Many a beardless soldier, 

Too young for the toils of war, 
Mid native scenes then mingled 

With boyish friends once more. 
He seemed to see his mother, 

The brook, the swimming pool, 
His kite was gaily riding, 

His cup of joy was full. 

Many a warrior father, 

Many a stripling bold. 
When next the stars are shining 

Will pulseless lie and cold. 
Dream on, O boy and father. 

Be all your visions dear; 
Angels of peace and mercy. 

Hover ye very near. 

When shall thy bloody footsteps, 

O thou unholy War; 
When shall thy voice infernal 

Profane the earth no more? 
When shall peace universal 

Perpetually hold sway, 
The bayonet and cannon 

Forever be hidden away? 

Solemnly at midnight 

Tolled the village bell, 
Paused the weary picket, 

Counting each slow-struck swell. 
Two, rang on the night air; 

Three, from the belfry broke; 
The chanticleer his signal, 

Far off, of dawning spoke. 
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Then, faintly intermitting, 

A horse's foot strokes fell, 
Nearer, nearer, nearer, 

On the ear of the sentinel. 
From out the dusky shadows 

A trooper swiftly sprang; 
The steed was panting, wet and faint. 

Urged by the spur's sharp fang. 

Hastened the stranger horseman 

And sank at Sedgwick's tent; 
The jaded charger trembling stood. 

His frothy neck low bent. 
While read these words the general 

By his taper's fitful light: 
"Sedgwick: To Gettysburg hurry, 

Here has begun the fight." 

As many thousands buried 

'Neath monumental stone 
Might resurrected quick appear 

Where pale Death reigned alone; 
A multitude of living, 

At the drum's imperious sound. 
Ready for march or battle. 

Leapt from the camping ground. 

Out and away through the country 

Marched Sedgwick's men that morn; 
Up hill, down hill, threading through 

The meadows sweet, and corn; 
And as they hastened forward 

They read the marble tiles — 
"To Gettysburg," the first one said, 

"Seven an<l twenty miles." 

On through the mist and twilight; 

On through the break of day; 
Marching, marching, marching. 

Tramped the great array. 
The sun in fiery fervor 

On burnished steel and gold. 
Danced and played and gently strayed 

In the banner's rippling fold. 
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Forward, with will undiminished, 

Though fiercer grew the heat. 
Though thicker rose the highway dust 

Above their blistering feet; 
And as the host rushed onward. 

There came devouring thirst. 
And a cry went up for water 

As from the realm accursed. 

All along that blue line 

The well sweeps dove and leapt. 
Till over the naked gravel 

The empty buckets swept; 
For the farmers knew the peril. 

Knew the urgency of haste, 
If the rifle roar of Sedgwick's corps 

The ranks of Lee might waste. 

And milk so cool and creamy, 

With cakes of the rare old sort. 
Came on as heavenly manna, 

And cheered the soldier's heart; 
And as he took the favor 

From out a friendly hand, 
He felt the patriot spirit 

To flaming vigor fanned. 

And the work of the farmer people 

Along that wearied line 
Was a cheerful calm, and a blessed balm. 

And it warmed the heart like wine; 
And Sedgwick's men rejoicing 

Marched on with strength returned. 
While stronger than the withering sun 

The army's fervor burned. 

The growl of the rifle volley, 

The scream of the flying shell, 
The groaning of the cannon, 

Mingles with cheer and yell; 
And the smoke of the awful torment 

Hides the scene from the heavens fair — 
What loss of manly treasure, 

What wrath, O God, is there! 
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Backward, slowly backward, 

Melting away as snow 
Before a southern tempest. 

The Union legions go. 
What's done must be done quickly, 

Or with the setting sun 
Shall be defeat, and wild retreat — 

But look! the change begun! 

As sweeps the avalanche downward. 

Resistless, with crash and with roar, 
Fell the terrible thousands 

Of Sedgwick's noble corps. 
Withered the foe's dear colors 

As fiercely on it passed. 
And the hope of the vaunting Southron 

Froze in that northern blast. 

Remains the way sequestered 

As when the Sixth corps trode 
From Manchester to Gettysburg— 

A qui«t country road; 
And there are those upon it 

Whose memories Sedgwick know. 
And the flying fleet, and the torrid heat, 

When he marched to meet the foe. 



THE LORD IS ON OUR SIDE. 

*Twas so at Saratoga, where the star of England set. 
And the thirsty sands of Autumn drank our country's 

bloody sweat; 
For there the brawny farmers, with divinity allied, 
Flung back the red invaders, with the Lord upon our 

side! 

The glory of old Gettysburg — O how we love thy 

name! 
For there the hope of slavery consumed in fervent 

flame. 
And the swarming host Confederate was siwept in 

thunder tide 
From out of Pennsylvania, for God was on our side. 
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John Brown, the malefactor, fought a giant wrong 
alone 

With a hand upon his rifle and another on the Throne; 

And his stately soul is marching, still is marching na- 
tion wide, 

Where the people cry for freedom, with the Lord upon 
their side. 

And Garrison, and Whittier, and many known to fame 
Were then reviled, and spit upon, and heralded by 

shame; 
But gallantly they buffeted and stemmed the bitter 

tide, 
And saw fruition of their hope, for God was on their 

side. 

• 

When will the name of Lincoln die, that man of 

prophet mold. 
Who ^hed a holy, pitying tear, and ponderous nation 

rolled 
From slough of degradation dark to be fair Freedom's 

pride, 
And signed emancipation, with the Lord upon his 

side. i 



THE FLAG BEARER. 

Chicago trembling heard with dread 
Along her streets the sullen tread 
Of lawless men bedecked with red. 
And gazed as in a troubled dream. 
And saw a swollen, turbid stream 
With bloody stains upon it spread. 

Then Trogden, scarred and battled tried, 
Unfurled before the seething tide 
The nation's flag, the people s pride; 
In Yorktown's smoke this sheet was laved. 
At Appomattox too it waved — 
Awaken not its wrath, he cried. 

A mighty cheer through the city rang. 
And a hundred men indignant sprang 
To guard the flag from the gnashing gang, 
While above its folds, to the mob it seemed, 
A myriad spectral bayonets gleamed. 
And they heard in the air a bugle clang. 
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Then impotent each savage arm, 

Stretched forth the soldier's charge to harm. 

Became in its resistless charm; 

And Trogden lead that motley crew, 

And o'er his head his banner flew. 

Distilling freely cooling dew 

Upon the fever-stricken street. 

On parching fear, on angry heat. 

And riot into order grew. 

Dear flag! thy colors ever fiame 
And lighten on the scroll of fame 
His golden deed and Trogden's name; 
Beauteous ensign! never hand 
Of miscreant unchallenged brand 
One precious star, one sacred bandl 



DARIUS AND THE G. A. R. PARADE. 

Hear the roll of the rollicking drum 
As down the street the veterans come; 
Take off your hats and give them way; 
These are soldiers, indeed, I say; 
None of your fancy, band box stuff, 
Renowned for nothing but gilt and ruff. 
But famous men of war are they. 

Old and crooked, I'll admit. 

But men of nerve and men of grit 

Were plenty then, remember it, 

When flags, and plumes, and squadrons meant 

The shock of rebel bayonet, 

The whizzing bullet's fatal freak 

Midst music of the shell's wild shriek. 

In darkened days when Treason's brand, 

By southern passion tempest fanned. 

Flamed up and lurid made the land. 

We wanted men who wouldn't flinch. 

When in the conflict's deadly clinch 

Death's pallid horse careening strode, 

As tide of battle ebbed and flowed. 

Then mothers tearful strained their eyes 
And vainly toward the austral skies. 
As happily if they might surmise 
Some message there to them bestowed 
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To lift the weight of anxious load. 
The farmer brooding quite forgot 
To drive the cows from the clover lot, 
And reading of war when day was done, 
Instinctively gazed where hung his gun, 
And longed with his boy to take the brunt 
In line of battle down at the front. 
The maiden trembled when southern breeze 
Caressed her cheek, as if 'twould freeze, 
And fancied 'twas breath of battle hot, 
And its sighs in the trees were sounds of shot 
That flew o'er fields where in battle arrayed. 
Her lover midst comrades gallantly staid. 

How beautifully glistens that silken flag! 

It's a free born sheet, no servile rag. 

Thank God, the lustre is all its own; 

None of it borrowed from court and throne; 

And, brilliantly glowing in human right, 

'Twill blaze till fading on brow of night 

The stars of heaven shall cease to burn. 

And the sun into desolate darkness turn. 

Hello there, Smith, let that cloth careen. 

Let it ripple — it's perfectly clean; 

The waves of aflfliction have laved It o'er, 

And 'twas dried in the blast of the cannon's bore. 

Lift it high to its rightful place 

Where the breeze may seize it in fond embrace; 

Hold it aloft, that it joy impart 

To the soldier's bosom and citizen's heart. 



FARNSWORTH'S CHARGE. 

[This occurred at the Confederate extreme right 
wing, Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. The cavalry regiments 
participating were the First Vermont, First West Vir- 
ginia and Eighteenth Pennsylvania.] 

The chief to his saddle sprung, 

And his sabre aloft he flung. 
And answering to its portentous glare 
The ready blades of his troopers flashed bare. 
Though they knew the prodigal cost of the ride 
Into the seething and recreant tide. 
With batteries frowning as breakers there. 
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Calamitous, maddening hoar! 
With war's fell thunder shower. 
Raging with sullen, tempestuous might, 
And the firm earth all in a quivering fright; 
And Farnsworth rode far out before 
In the billows of smoke and the roar, 

Till blanching his knightly face. 
And dimming his eagle eye, 
He reeled from his sa<idle to die, 

And was left in the furious race. 
Then his men the Confederates cursed, 
And their ranks they trampled and burst. 
And gallantly rode, 
While Lee amazed 
In the valley gazed 
Where threatening sabres of horsemen showed. 

Again thirsty bayonets challengring stood — 
Once more in their faces a fatal flood — 
And as drift in the surf they careened aside. 
Dazzled and dazed, to hear it cried: 

"The battery strike!" 

And lion-like. 
They galloped the steep— 
A precious harvest for cannon to reap— 
What sacrifice there! What mad despair! 
Till borne on the chafed and delirious air. 
Seeming as tender as voice of a dove. 
Delightful as song of the woman you love, 
Came the notes of a bugle's resounding blare. 
And they wheeled from the foe, unprospered again. 
With only a remnant of Farnsworth's men. 

A thousand obeyed, and rode down in the raid— 
A fifth of a thousand returning strayed — 
To the yearning breast of a nation they came. 
Laureate heroes, tried by flame. 
And bitterly felt 
Was the blow they dealt 
The mutinous wing. 
Writhing with pain of a terrible sting; 
For the venomous head of th-e Rebel array 
By the falchion of valor was pierced that day, 
And mazed and mangled it labored down. 
And crawled forever from Gettysburg town. 
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This is the story of Farnsworth's charge — 
An echo of fury, a glimpse of the stain 
Upon emerald turf of a crimson rain — 
May the limner and sculptor e'er vie to enlarge 
Its splendor of courage, its shadow of pain; 
And the poet, his lyre 
Lit with generous fire, 
Let him sing for the centuries long 
A great and a beautiful song, 

For every strand. 
To honor the strong, 

And to publish the glory of Farnsworth's bandl 



JOSEPHINE OF GETTYSBURG. 

[Based on facts related by Gen. H. W. Slocum in the 
North American Review for February, 1891.] 

You've heard of Zaragoza town, 

And Agostina, Spanish maid, 

How impotent she made the lance, 

And furious ire of knightly France, 

When on her city, rushing down. 

Napoleon's cohorts she surveyed. 

Her lover dead, nor grief, nor fear, 

Knew she, as quick the flaming match 

She stooped from out his hand to snatch. 

To serve his place, a cannoneer. 

Valiant men that hour were made. 

Who trembled a moment before, afraid, 

And the tide of defeat by a woman was stayed. 

But needless to traverse Atlantic brine, 

To stand 'neath fadeless domestic vine 

Of an Amazonian heroine, 

Though her weapon was simply a cooking range. 

Charged with hickory, glowing red, 

And her ammunition — ^you think it strange — 

Brown and delicious loaves of bread. 

To Josephine Rogers, the general said. 

On Gettysburg field : "Go quickly hence, 

For the host of the rebels the ruins will tread 

Of your home, in their burning rage intense." 

Unfaltering, then, spake Josephine, 

In the blushing beauty of her eighteen: 

"Under this roof alone I stay; 
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It has sheltered me since my natal day, 
And rather than from it to craven fly, 
ril charred in its smoking embers lie. 
I linger to hear the battle storm, 
To behold the minions of slavery swarm, 
And so long as a tile is over my head 
ril stay at the oven and bake my bread." 

The general rode to take his place; 

"An inspiration," he mused, "that face; 

Her glance aimed at fear was a diatribe, 

And her chivalrous spirit I seem to imbibe." 

He didn't forget her and what she told. 

When the terrible chorus of cannons rolled. 

And the earth, overwhelmed, was shuddering drowned 

With resistless waves of horrible sound; 

But he shut his teeth, and felt for his sword. 

Remembering the farm girl's fearless word. 

And he said: "My courage would faint and die, 

Did I know not the maiden was baking nigh." 

Down in the valley a sea of smoke 

Deluged the homes of the farmer folk; 

Down in the valley, all others fled, 

Alone a damsel baking bread. 

Stern was her fortitude, calm her trust, 

As she quietly tapped the browning crust. 

The curb and the bucket over the well 

Were wrecked in a trice with a bursting shell; 

Another a chimney scattering sent. 

And a solid shot through the buttery went; 

But the terrible danger she utterly spurned. 

And the rolls of her dress sleeves higher turned, 

The strings of her apron tighter drew. 

As louder and louder the uproar grew. 

To the shady house-lawn from the fray 

Came wounded warriors, blue and grey; 

Down in the cellar they crawled to die, 

From the iron blizzard sweeping by; 

And they fancied her much like an angel of light, 

In her cambric dress, and with countenance bright* 

As she brought them water and fragrant bread. 

And royal words of comfort said. 
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The thunder ceased, and silence fell 

Heavy and strange within the dell; 

The cricket's melancholy note 

Seemed loud as that of a robin's throat, 

And the sparrow's faint and bewildered speech, 

In the deathly lapse was an eagle's screech. 

How trembled the earth from the frightened west; 

Strange was the sound on the air distressed, 

Like the voice of the storm when fitful gust 

Drives before it the volumed dust, 

And the hurrying traveler shelter finds 

Ere the torrent falls and the lightning blinds. 

Louder and louder the mutterings enlarge; 

'Tis the column of Pickett's men marching to charge. 

Alone in the midst of the rebel throng 

The girl of Rogers's was cool and strong. 

And stayed at her post and baked and fed 

Friends and enemies with her bread. 

The rebel chieftain lifted his hat 

As observation he made of that. 

And a gathering tear bedimmed his eye 

As he saw her to cheer a Confederate try. 

"Maiden," he said, "it were better for us. 

Than that you should succor our wounded thus. 

That flame from heaven had leapt to gash 

Our every squadron with fearful crash;" 

For he knew, as a soldier, that down the line, 

From mouth to mouth the message had fled, 

Coals of fire heaping on every head, 

That a beautiful Yankee girl, quite divine. 

For their stricken comrades was baking bread. 

Into the deadly Union sleet 

They marched, half-hearted, with lagging feet. 

The rustic maiden had cast a spell 

Over the chief, and his men as well, 

And her unpremeditated art 

Had touched to resurrected life 

Instinctive affection in every heart, 

For the nation, and wasted the lust of strife. 

Their withered remnant backward came. 

Hurled from the northern wall of flame; 

But the world, beholding, knew it not, 

Ere hurtled 'gainst them iron and lead 

The day was won with blessed bread 

In a girlish hand, without a shot. 
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On the raging waves of Gettysburg day 
The farm girl cast her bread away; 
In multiplied volume has come to her door 
Bakings of honor from every shore, 
And loaves of blessing, rich and sweet, 
Warm with gratitude's gracious heat, 
Kneaded with stroke of her country's heart, 
Leavened with love in their every part 

Brooklyn, N. Y., December 31, 1891. 



THE FIRST MINNESOTA. 

[At Gettysburg, on July 2, 1863, Colonel William 
Colvill, commanding eight companies of the First 
Minnesota regiment, was ordered by General Han- 
cock to charge two Confederate brigades which were 
approaching and threatening to penetrate the Union 
lines. The order was promptly obeyed, and the enemy 
was held in check until reserves were brought up, 
when the Confederates were driven back. The eight 
companies aggregated 262 men, and of these 215 were 
killed or wounded in the charge. The state of Minne- 
sota has erected a monument at Gettysburg com- 
memorating the valor of the First infantry.] 

Hancock, the general, spoke. 
And the First Minnesota awoke; 
Awoke to a deathless fame 
Written then with flame. 
*Twas a child to glory born; 
*Twas a child from wild fangs torn; 
Pierced, and crushed, and rent — 
The First Regiment. 

I 

Charge! and Colvill heard 

Hancock's fearful word. 

Two brigades to fight! 

He paled, but not from fright. 

The faces of those dear 

^^ saw as if were near; 

And loved scenes on him pressed 

Of his home in the far Northwest. 
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Charge! and Colvill's men 
Sprang to the battle then. 
Rushed in the iron sleet; 
Rushed to a sure defeat. 
Lost in the rebel throng; 
Stilled their rifle song. 
Two hundred on the sand 
Of Minnesota's band! 

Should one the purpose know 

For such an hour of woe, 

This is the reply: 

For time they needs must die; 

Time, of greater worth 

Than jewels of the earth; 

Time, and the fiery trade 

Was a life for each moment paid. 

As the servant bartered self, 

And threw himself as pelf 

To wolves, that through their greed 

His master might be freed, 

The Minnesota men 

Dared the raging den ; 

Its gnashing and its howl. 

Its flaming eyes and foul, 

And felt a burning breath; 

Felt the tooth and claw of death. 

So the Minnesota First 
Stood in the breach accursed; 
Struggled against a host; 
Was beaten down and lost. 
Lost! never can men repay 
The wealth they earned that day! 
Never can men forget 
The soil their blood made wet! 

For a seed was planted there 

In the carnage and despair. 

Which shall flourish and which shall spread, 

Fair memorial of the dead. 

Rooted in the tomb, 

It stands the nation's pride, 

And the fragrance of its bloom 

Is wafted o'er the tide. 
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THE BUGLER OF SIBONEY. 

From our ships at anchor at Siboney, 

They hurried the horses into the sea; 

For Shafter waited to give the call; 

Forward, to Santiago's wall. 

Horses for trooper, horses for draft, 

Swam the billows about the craft. 

Not many struck out for the friendly shore; 

A score swam from it, more and more; 

Hundreds in circles, with frantic neigh, 

Tore the waters to clouds of spray; 

And the men that watched from the ships and the beach 

Were helpless a saving hand to reach. 

But there came a song o'er the waters borne, 

The cavalry call of a bugle horn; 

Its meaning the seamen could not tell. 

But every steed there knew it well, 

And "Stables" was the potent spell. 

With heads low sinking in the tide, 

With frenzied eyes and nostrils wide, 

There little left of life was stirred 

By the trumpeter's familiar word. 

They raised the crest, and they faced around. 

And headed for the saving sound. 

The horses swimming far out to sea 

Obeyed the magic melody; 

And there the giant power of death 

Was captive made by the bugler's breath. 

Over and over the trooper played. 

With accents clear, his serenade. 

Horses landed where sounded the sign, 

And shook from their manes and sides the brine. 

And yet the call for "Stables" he blew. 

While greater the crowd around him grew. 

And seemed if loth the player to leave. 

And rubbed their noses on his sleeve. 

Still on he played, for yet a few 

With waning strength toward the signal drew; 

And not till the last had reached the strand 

Did the bugler lower his nerveless hand; 

Though had trumpeted forth the last refrain 

With blistering lips and a dizzy brain. 
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The isle of Cuba has much to boast 

Of deeds of valor done on her coast; 

But when the vision of war with Spain, 

With the sinking fleet and the heaps of slain, 

On the scroll of memory fiercely burns, 

The mind from the scene of teror turns; 

But war has ever a fairer page, 

Unspotted by crimson stain or rage, 

And there the friend of the war horse stands, 

Calling him in to the Siboney sands. 



DEWEY IS COMING. 

Dewey is coming, great Dewey our boast, 
And a nation is gathered upon her coast 
With beautiful banners and songs to greet 
The sailor who buried the enemy's fleet. 
Stormy Atlantic, now calmly rest 
While Dewey rides home upon your breast; 
And let the Qlympia, O let her plow 
Unchallenged your waters with iron prow. 
Winds of the ocean, O sleep in your caves; 
Rake up not the waters in high roaring waves; 
And awake but to hasten with Orient fan 
The ship and the hero, the chief and his clan. 

Dewey is coming; make ready a cheer 

To hail the famed victor when he is here; 

And let it reverberate, let it expand 

Till it reaches all borders of his own land; 

Till it shakes all the mountains from bases to crests, 

And the eagles come screaming from out their nests; 

Till stirs in his grave the slain patriot's dust, 

And jingles his sword in its scabbard of rust. 

Dewey is coming; we tell it once more. 

Artillery, speak with your thundering roar; 

Emblem of Liberty, whisper his worth 

To the winds which shall shout it over the earth; 

Signal it up to the starry dome — 

Dewey is coming, is coming home! 



MEMORIAL DAY. 

The sword is ntsted in its sheath, the cannon's mouth 

is dumb; 
The plough has spread the parapet, the bugle and the 

drum 
No more call to the warrior, To battle, soldier, come. 

Unvexed Antietam's emerald fields, serene is Malvern 

Hill, 
And all along the Shenandoah the dogs of war are still. 
Lol lambkins sport upon thy meads, O blood-washed 

Chancellorsville 1 

A-dorn with fragrant, virgin flowers his monumental 

shrine. 
And round the soldier's sacred grave his lovely colors 

twine. 
Go, hide with bloom of charity the scar on Dixon's 

line. 

O southern fields where patriot slain, whose graves 
'twere vain to guess. 

Were sepulchred in prayerless haste in war's relentless 
stress, 

And lain in valley, plain, and hill, and sunless wilder- 
ness; 

O precious soil! we cannot deck thy turf with actual 

flowers, 
But vernal blossoms of the heart's sweet patriotic 

bowers 
We send upon the wings of thought with gratitude of 

ours. 

Blessed day when Peace smiles through her tears and 

kisses heroes' blade. 
And proclamation to the land by breath of flowers is 

made: 
The Union still inviolate, no flag but hers displayed; 

While with the grief that David knew when Joab's host 

had won. 
The genius of the nation does to Southland weeping 

run. 
Exclaiming o'er the rebel's grave, O Absalom, my son! 
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BIGELOW'S NINTH MASSACHUSETTS BAT- 
TERY AT GETTYSBURG.* 

The word to Bigelow at Trestle's: Stand fast- 
He was falling back, but he obeyed. — 

In Longstreet*s fiery breath 

He stood and challenged Death, 
And the rebel onslaught there was stayed. 

Grand sight! — a battery fighting a legion! 

The confederates shrank from its awful blast, 
And piercing its bank of smoke 
The flash of its cannon broke, 

Telling the gunners were standing fast. 

Be firm, Bigelow — don't waver. — 
'Twas a cruel place in that hissing hail; — 

Horses neighed in despair, 

Dying, and reared in air. 
And men lay still with faces pale. 

Down came the Mississippians upon them, 
Like famishing wolves for the prey; 

And they hurled them back 

In their bloody track 
From the guns hot and smoking away. 

Fellow-citizen, remember that battery; 

Tell ever your boy of its fight; 
Keep its name prominent; 
Let its glory predominant 

Forever from Trostle's be bright! 



•As the battery had sacrificed itself for the safety of 
the line, its work is specially noticed as typical of the 
service that artillery is not infrequently called upon to 
render. — Gen. Henry J. Hunt in the Century for De- 
cember, 1886. 



COLUMBUS. 

Columbus, Columbus, prince of discovery — 

Thy faith was stronger than the waves and wider than 

the sea; 
It builded up a continent and all its destiny. 
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The thought that burned unquenched by fear within 
thy earnest breast. 

Was not of longing for thyself by fame to be ex- 
pressed; 

Thy zeal untiring was not thine, but a divine behest 

Far off upon the shore of Spain thy sails in hope were 
set; 

Hope was thy stay when mutiny spread around its fate- 
ful net. 

Thy faith and hope are ours to-day, and we discoverers 
yet. 

The billows of futurity stretch out beyond our ken, 
O nations of the continent, O mariners be men. 
We sail for an America unknown to chart or pen. 



SONGS OF THE HOME 



BACK ON THE FARM. 

Back on the farm again! Blessed delight 
To return on a furlough from life's hard fight, 
The hills seem to know me, the trees to me bow 
As the breeze rushes to me and kisses my brow; 
The cows and the oxen, the horses and sheep, 
Look kindly upon me, the colts, how they leap! 
And the peacock develops his every charm — 
O it's good, very good, to be back on the farm. 
Back from the toil, and the strife, and unrest 
To the calm and the loyal maternal breast; 
Home from the town and relentless demand; 
Returned to a father's generous hand; 
And he said betwixt a sob and a laugh, 
Go kill in his honor the fatted calf. 
And feast the neighbors, for this my son 
To his home and his kindred back is won. 

The ploughman afield with his sturdy team 
Marches steadily on, and his coulter's gleam, 
And plough side's glimmer proclaim of war 
Like the sword and the shield of a conqueror; 
And he cleaves and buries the stubborn sod, 
Knowing no master besides his God; 
And the grip of his hand, and the light in his face 
Say, "Welcome back to your native place." 

On avenues stately where multitudes dwell, 
I've lingered, detained by imperative spell; 
In halls academic where learning is queen, 
With princes of culture I've intimate been; 
And this I will say, that the knight of the plough, 
With grime on his hands and with sweat on his brow. 
Has a spirit of fellowship, born of the skies. 
That absence of fortune and letters supplies. 
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Thott httsbaiidman toiling whence Fame sneering runs. 
And high-minded Fashion contemptuous shuns, 
Let gratitude ever experienced be 
That the bosom of nature is open to thee; 
That the courtesan's foot nor the battle of trade 
With sin and with turmoil thy fields ne'er invade, 
And that whispering twilight and stars as they roll, 
And the glory of dawning, speak peace to thy soul. 

Columbia, listen: Thy children that dwell 
Sequestered on mountain, and plain, and in dell, 
Ever bear in strong arms uncontaminate zeal 
To thy altar, with virtue, and courage of steel. 
Thy state undivided, thy realm e'er secure. 
Shall remain while the farm and the farmer endure, 
For the heart of the ploughman will swell in his breast. 
And he'll rush to thy rescue when thou art distressed. 

Back on the farm again! Place of my birth, 

Let me roam in thy meadows, and sit at thy hearth; 

Thy luxuriant pastures and blossoming bowers 

Shall nourish my spirit and sweeten my hours. 

Beautiful valley! Omnipotence broods 

In gentleness o'er thy rich fields and green woods. 

Commanding each cankering care to depart. 

And bidding contentment to dwell in this heart. 



THE RHODE ISLAND GREENING. 

[The Farm Journal prints a picture of the original 
Greening apple tree^ and says that ^t is still standing 
near North Foster, Rhode Island, at the supposed age 
of 160 years.] 

Rhode Island Greening, you well may be proud; 
For you belong not in the plebeian crowd. 
To apples which cannot their pedigree know. 
The first ancient Greening tree you may all show. 
Yet you, kindly Greening, are every one's friend, 
Like less famous apples whose green branches bend, 
And give of your heart to the public delight. 
And disappoint never those taking a bite. 
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Well I remember those evenings of old; 
Those long winter evenings when snug was the fold; 
When the deft apple parer, with whir and with click, 
The skins of the Greenings threw fast and threw slick; 
When long apple parings fell from the knife wormed, 
As if feeling the pain of the scalping, they squirmed. 
And still, honest Greening, you stay with us here, 
Contributing to us your juice and you cheer. 

When apples of summer fall ripe from the bough, 
And the cheeks of the Astracan beauteous glow. 
You, Greening, are hanging as hard as a stone; 
With no popularity linger alone; 
But after those earlier fruits are decayed, 
You reward our neglect by your offering made, 
And Ihnd of your substance to dumpling and mince; 
Of your permanent value mankind you convince. 

Rhode Island Greening tree, when you are dead. 
Your scions shall flourish, their foliage spread; 
When lying in ashes, mingling with clay, 
Your children with beauty themselves shall array; 
Their perfume shall float in the zephyrs of spring. 
And birds in their branches shall joyfully sing. 



WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 

Though manhood has not small delights. 

To simple joys 
Through mists of time we often stray, 
To perfect joys of early day. 

When we were boys. 

Swing wide your gates, O Time, till heard 

Is riot noise; 
Till heard wild laugh and frantic yell 
Of boyhood's sports, which we did swell 

When we were boys. 

Those later pastimes, more sedate, 

The interest cloys; 
Not so along the willowy brook. 
With crooked pole, and worms, and hook. 

When we were boys. 
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How great seemed fish that whizzed in air, 

With avoirdupois! 
And, strung upon a crotched stick, 
We gloried in them, glistening thick. 

When we were boys. 

Across the fields with naked feet, 

To swim, employs 
A band of urchins, tanned, unclean. 
O Ho! there spreads the mill pond's sheen — 

When we were boys. 

Far out on tip of springing- board, 

With wild, free poise; 
Bent down, sprung up, the curve, the fume. 
Then swallowed down in dark, deep flume. 

When we were boys. 

Now, mind o'er appetite presides 

Which health annoys; 
Then, stores of orient "August Sweets" 
Were relished, and were harmless meats. 

When we were boys. 

Though winter comes with icy breath 

And fruit destroys; 
We tasted of the wine which leaps 
Within the heart from youth's rich deeps, 

When we were boys. 

Then out at play when shone the stars, 

The angels' toys. 
And down the long slope flying swift 
On shining crust, o'er wavy drift, 

When we were boys. 

As pure as is the wintry air, 

Which naught alloys, 
Unmixed was sport of icy race, 
When flew the skates with whistling pace. 

When we were boys. 

With scenes like these the memory dwells 

And fondly toys; 
A sainted mother's faithful care. 
The words she taught us say in prayer. 

When we were boys. 
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SHADY BUMBLE BEES. 

A little boy had much alarm, 
And said: "Oh, Uncle Will! 

These buzzing bees around us swarm! 
Why do you sit here still?* 



>»» 



But Uncle Will stirred not a bit, 
And simply said: "O pshaw! 

These bees which all around us flit 
Can do no more than caw. 
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They are the bumblebees they call 
The shady bumblebees; 
They have no stings in them at all. 
And frisk beneath the trees. 

"They sing their songs in the cool shade 

In sunny hours of work; 
They have no calling nor no trade; 

And all prefer to shirk." 

The boy has learned that many things 
Which harass him and tease, 

Are quite as harmless as the wings 
Of shady bumblebees; 

That if he goes out in the sun 

And toils, he has few fears; 
And does not feel inclined to run 

At every buzz he hears. 

And though a genuine bumblebee 

Proceeding like a shot, 
And coming toward him he should see. 

And feel his dagger hot; 

He thinks it is the better way 

Some real risks to dare. 
Than fret and idle all the day, 

False dangers all his care. 

For, who desires to honey gain 

And goes its bees among, 
Or covets honor to attain, 

Should count on being stung. 
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But if a man is all intent 
To do some worthy part. 

And all his energy is bent, 
He little feels the dart. 

Afraid of death he will not be, 
And should be questioning: 

O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting? 



THE SALE OF THE SHETLAND. 

Smile not that I cherish this lustreless hair; 
Though it grew on a pony, to me it's as fair 
As the glistening lock on the brow of a maid. 
Or ringlet on neck of a Venus surveyed. 

Grief reveled triumphant, the world it looked cold. 
When the pride of my boyhood, the pony, was sold. 
And I stole to the stable to bid her good bye, 
And to purloin a keepsake with nobody nigh. 

"O Flora!" I cried, with her neck in my arms, 
"How shall I exist when bereft of your charms? 
The dawn will be desolate, gloomy the day. 
When you among strangers are far, far away. 

"Many a time on your rollicking back 

Have I sped as an arrow upon the wind's track, 

And felt like a bandit, elated and wild. 

And known all the rapture of wilderness child. 

"Farewell, dear companion, may spur nor the whip 
In your brown glossy coat never wantonly dip; 
Warm be your stable, abundant your fare. 
And a master indulgent be ever your share." 

Patient and sad were her innocent eyes. 

And in them, I fancied, accusing surprise. 

And I clipped from her withers a lock of her mane. 

And hurried away with my tears and my pain. 

Philosophers tell me, Fm trusting it now. 
That Flora sank not in oblivion slough; 
Saddled and bridled Vm sure that she waits 
And watches for me at the beautiful gates. 
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And O but she'll bound and she'll joyfully neigh 
When I spring to her back on victorious day, 
And her shoes of pure silver on pavement of gold 
Will jingle as swiftly we race as of old. 



EIGHT CHICKENS. 

Eight little chickens, Hear me! 
Hatched out in autumn, Dear me! 

To sneeze in November; 

To freeze in December; 
Eight little chickens I see. 

Out from her stolen bed 

The mother Brown Leghorn led. 

As proud as the Dickens, 

Her eight little chickens, 
And holding up high her head. 

Full of ambition and pluck, 

She talks to her brood with her cluck; 

Happy, not knowing 

Soon 'twill be snowing, 
Her chickens the creatures of luck. 

Her pedigree rare she shows; 

Her chicks, there is no one that knows; 

Yet she is as loyal 

As if they were royal, 
And scratches all day with her toes. 

And challenges boldly the cow, 

When Boss comes too close, for a row. 

Till the monster of leather 

For fierce form of feather 
Stands back with a crestfallen brow. 

But I look to the time with dread, 
When frost shall creep into the shed; 

Till one by one sickens 

The brood of the chickens. 
And the last of the eight is dead. 
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First one, and then two, and then three. 
Bewildered the Leghorn shall See 

In helplessness lying, 

And freezing, and dying; 
Then but five her sole charge shall be. 

Yet smaller and smaller the brood, 
Till but one looks to her for its food; 

One chicken to hover; 

One chicken to love her; 
Only this by the fowl understood. 

For all that is clear in her pate 
Is love, for one or for eight; 

Her dead unlamented, 

With one is contented, 
With instinctive devotion elate. 

And when that last chick shall die. 
The Leghorn, of course, will not cry; 

But a dumb, aching sorrow 

Her being shall harrow. 
As up to the roost she shall fiy. 

And all the long night she will dream, 
And leading her chickens will seem; 

But her heart will be breaking 

When comes her awaking. 
Where sounds the gay chanticleer's scream. 

Eight little chickens, Hear me! 
Hatched out in autumn, Dear me! 

And every member 

Is here in November, 
And they promise the spring to see. 



HIS FATHER'S COUNSEL. 

A good man said, when passed his boy 

From his parental care: 
Beware of dangerous decoy. 

Avoid the hidden snare. 
And see that you are something doing; 
My son, be sure that you keep going. 
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You part with home with notions high; 

You think to do things great; 
To build your tower unto the sky; 

Your name perpetuate. 
All worthy, son, of your ambition; 
Rise, if you can, to high position. 

But if along the common way 

That most of people go, 
You see your dearest hopes decay, 

The things which plague you grow, 
Unfavoring winds against you blowing. 
My son, look to it you keep going. 

And on your course as you proceed 
Contentment sweet will spring. 

And as from self you more are freed, 
The closer will it cling. 

Shine, if you can, upon the highway. 

But more of peace is on the byway. 

Of days when high heaped hay you drove 

Do not neglect to think; 
When you had to keep on the move 

Lest load and horses sank; 
For on life's road there are soft places 
Where one does best to keep tight traces. 

Remember the great elephant 

Whom none could intercept. 
That, being over-confident, 

Within the jungle slept; 
When came a small boy with a saber 
And crippled him with little labor. 

Good-by, my boy. Have enterprise; 

Tis soil that truth thrives in; 
The school where one learns to be wise; 

The priceless medicine 
That reaches to the seat of sorrow, 
And heals the wound of Griefs sharp arrow. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PLOW. 

I walked beside a plow and heard 
It tear in twain the tangled sward; 

And as it groaned and grated 
Beneath the sod on stones, and screeched, 
It was to me as if it preached. 

And this is what it stated: 



Ho! I am king of implements; 
With glittering mail and zeal intense 

I slice the face of the planet; 
I turn the country upside down; 
I fight in gloom, I wear no crown, 

But all respect my bayonet. 

The seeder mention not nor drill 
That wait not for the wind to still. 

Nor call me a slow creeper; 
These neat machines would be unmade 
Did I not first the field invade, 

Nor would you need a reaper. 

I plow for wheat, I plow for corn, 
I fight the thistle and the thorn, 

A public benefactor. 
Where would great populations be. 
And nations, were it not for me. 

The people's food extractor? 

I plow for fiesh, I plow for brain, 
I plow for intellectual grain; 

For mind I am purveyor; 
The essay and the poem owe 
King Plow for thoughts that they may show. 

As well as every prayer. 

I smiled at this, when from beneath 
There came a sound as grating teeth, 

As of one in great anger; 
A handle came with lightning jump. 
And gave my side a fearful thump. 

The memories of which linger. 
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Fill up the big lamp, trim the wick for evening hour 
returning, 

And like a star from heaven *twill be beautifully burn- 
ing. 

While from its ray intruding care will hasten scorched 
and blighted, 

And our better angels will come in when the evening 
lamp is lighted. 

Far out the virtuous lights of home from evening 

lamps are streaming; 
From many a voice, and many a pen, and many a purse 

they're beaming; 
And the world is growing warmer, brighter, progress 

is invited. 
Because the hearts of men were lit when the evening 

lamp was lighted. 

Let glittering armies proud parade, and iron navies 

thunder, 
And statesmen's eloquence and law fill all the world 

with wonder; 
There's yet a place where a nation's foes may well be 

more affrighted — 
'Tis in the quiet walls of home where the evening 

lamp is lighted. 

For there is forged the sterling worth that makes a na- 
tion glorious; 

In civil strife, o'er foreign power, to flaunt its flag 
victorious; 

And there our youth in the light of home shall re-weld 
our states united. 

And the dross shall be burnt from the commonwealth 
where the evening lamps are lighted. 

March 1, 1895. 



REMINISCENCE. 

Those days of shielded childhood from the past do 

you recall, 
When perplexities surround you or upon you trials 

fall- 
When the future stands before you like a huge and 
\ rugged wall? 
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The wings of memory waft me and I live again to-day 
In the school room, and my lessons con, and in the 

recess play, 
And see once more the teacher with bent form and 

locks of gray. 

A furrow hard between his eyes a look of sternness 

lent 
This man, who husbanded his words and seemed on 

nothing bent. 
But communicating knowledge well and smothering^ 

sentiment. 

So I feared when he detained me in disgrace with him 
alone, 

That solutions of hard problems I had failed in might 
be shown; 

But he said, "My boy, your blunders don't too bit- 
terly bemoan. 

"The old are scholars, verily, all in the school of life, 
Where lessons only can be learned by years of toil and 

strife, 
Where, too, on Teacher's record our delinquent marks 

are rife. 

"We have failed to follow copy line as well as to be- 
come 

Expert in figuring all we want from out this world's 
hard sum; 

There is ink upon our garments, and we often think 
of home." 

He took me kindly by the hand and led me to the 

door. 
Whence we beheld the setting sun the dark clouds 

gilding o'er, 
And habiliments of glory then the gates of evening 

wore. 

With wistful eyes he gazed and said, "The school will 

close ere long; 
The Teacher soon will let me out with many answers 

wrong; 
Soon will I go to Father's house and join the family 

song. 
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**Adown the steepening years my life is hastening to 

rest; 
The thunder heads of trouble with God's promises are 

dressed. 
And my eyes are ever turning to the golden, glorious 

West." 

I trace my path through many a year back to the 

school house door, 
And stand there with the teacher as, a child, I did of 

yore; 
For his frown was truly friendly and his words were 

wisdom's lore. 

June 6, 1894. 



SONGS OF THE FATTR 



THE WHITESIDE CHURCH. 

[Read at the Centennial Exercises, September 12, 

1900.] 

The host of years in silent train 

Had marched the solitude; 
All unadmired the wild rose hung; 
To empty air the song birds sung, 
Brood on brood. 

The timid deer roamed undisturbed, 

And on his powerful wing, 
The eagle o'er the forest flew; 
And midst the wild beasts' snarling crew 
The bear was king. 

One morn the birds their carols hushed; 

An axe its music spoke; 
And Phineas Whiteside, with bared arm. 
Forever cut the sylvan charm 
With his first stroke. 

The eagle high on pine tree perched. 

Attentive to the sound. 
With crashing timber filled with fright. 
To western forests took his flight, 
From white man's bound. 

The foreign notes of beating steel 

No deer interpreted; 
Though stood with antlers towering high, 
With trembling frame and startled eye. 
Before he fled. 

The whispered counsel of the king 

Of all the land and sea, 
Told bird and beast prevailing power 
Had entered in their ancient bower 
Of liberty. 
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Through many years did Phineas toil 

Midst fervent heat and cold; 
And smaller grew the forest shade, 
And wider spread the grassy glade, 
Till he was old. 

He saw his fields of ripening wheat 

A billowy, golden tide; 
He saw his herds of cattle graze. 
As he walked down declining days. 
Peace by his side. 

And in calm evening of his life, 
His mind the ocean spanned; 
He dwelt again on Ireland's sod, 
And heard the oracles of God 
From sacred stand. 

Majestic voice of prophecy 

Through halls of memory pealed; 
He heard Isaiah's glad refrain: 
The wilderness shall yet attain 
To fruitful field. 

To him the vision came of day. 

When, his desire obeyed, 
On his estate a church should rise, 
To tell the pathway to the skies 
From scenes that fade; 

When sprites of evil through the air 

Should flee at Truth's behest; 
The royal Rose of Sharon bloom. 
And trees of righteousness perfume 
The place unblest. 

Here stands the vision realized 

By men of various name, 
Who hewed the virgin timber out. 
And raised the beams with lusty shout, 
A stalwart frame. 

A hundred years have passed this hill; 

The century bell has tolled; 
And yet the tabernacle stands. 
And yet its influence expands 
Beyond its fold. 
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Here, still the gospel is proclaimed 

0"f apostolic day; 
The Savior's blood on Calvary shed; 
The resurrection from the dead; 
The narrow way. 

What more can proud cathedral pomp; 

The vast, and carved nave; 
The dim, and tinted showers of light; 
The pavement; crimson, blue, and white; 
And thunder wave 

Of organ blast betrothed to song— 
What more can these confer, 
While here within these plain, old walls 
An inner light from heaven falls, 
With the Comforter? 

The faith that nerved the pioneer 

Amid the winter's gloom; 
That cheered the spinner at the wheel; 
That drove with unremitting zeal 
The ponderous loom; 

The faith that flourished in the light 

Of roaring fireplace wide, 
Midst rude bare walls, on naked floor. 
The latch string hanging from the door. 
To none denied — 

Such simple, humble, Christian trust, 

O Whiteside church renew. 
And while to-day thy century dies, 
Shall come fresh vigor from the skies 
Like Hermon's dew. 

And build ye, men of God, a church 

That shall not know decay; 
And place beneath, for corner sto^e, 
The Rock of Galilee upon 
The King's highway. 

And when another hundred years 

Gray Time hath reaped and bound; 
When curious ones shall make their way 
Where marble tells our name and day 
On grassy mound; 
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The Whiteside church shall yet survive, 

And out into the night 
Her altar fire shall brightly burn, 
And men shall see it and shall turn, 
And love its light. 



THE CHRIST. 

The earth was dead and frozen 
Before the Christmas light; 

The fields were bare and cheerless 
From winter's fatal blight; 

But when the Christmas morning 

Arose in gorgeous ray, 
On fields and distant mountains 

A snowy mantle lay. 

The Christ came from the heavens 

A dying world to bless; 
He wove in the gloom of sorrow 

Our robe of righteousness. 

He came. Through the rent heavens 

Celestial light shone out; 
A host of glorious angels 

Pealed forth harmonious shout. 

But what are glorious angels, 

Or celestial light to me. 
If I refuse to listen, 

Or the light I will not see? 

He worked. The sick and palsied 
Received his healing word; 

And Lazarus, in death sleeping, 
His blessed accents heard. 

Yet soul-lamed and soul-sickened 

I will lie in pain and fear, 
And dream at life's fair portals 

Unless I call the Seer. 

He died. The stern earth shuddered 

In horror and in pain; 
The stubborn rocks were ruptured; 

The veil was torn in twain. 
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Can human heart be harder 
Than Calvary's broken stone? 

Shall one neglect to enter 
Through the veil unto a throne? 

He arose. In Joseph's garden 
He broke death's ancient bands; 

He walked among the living 
With riven side and hands. 

On highways and in byways 
He asks from men to roll 

With wounded hands the burden 
Of guilt before the soul; 

That out in lovely garden 

The prisoner may go, 
To the Sun with wings of healing, 

Where flowers immortal grow. 



FATHER LE MOINE. 

Into the wilderness, into the gloom 

Went Father Le Moine; 
With zeal that nothing but death destroys 
He sought the home of the Iroquois, 

Peace to enjoin. 

Peace with the French and the Huron tribe; 

This was his word; 
But into many a savage breast 
The sword of the spirit, sharp, he pressed, 

With peace of the Lord. 

He heeded not the wild beast's lair. 

The rapid's rage; 
His chamber of sleep was the heavens starred; 
A conscience void of offense his guard, 

And joy his wage. 

The Onondagas accorded him 

Their trust and feast; 
They saw of bitterness no trace; 
But generous charity in the face 

Of the Godly priest. 
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"O come to my cabin, holy man." 
His ready foot 

Followed where the captive led. 
She wanted his presence alone, she said, 
In her Huron hut. 

There, waited a tawny captive maid 

Of Christian faith; 
Taught in the gospel's saving law, 
By pious lins of the Huron squaw, 

To turn from death. 

« 

"Baptize her, father, and she shall be 

A Christian true." 
With infinite dignity and grace 
He sprinkled the dusky alien's face 

With the Heavenly dew. 

And he said: "I perceive there is required 

But the Gospel heard 
To turn to flesh the heart of stone. 
To find the souls that are God's own, 

Like the Huron's ward." 

In Onondaga the council-fire 

Of the Iroquois 
Was trampled out by the victor's heel; 
Winds like a serpent a track of steel 

Where were their joys. 

And the grave of Teresa, the Indian girl, 

Is left unsought; 
And the first in Onondaga to gain. 
Of man or woman, baptismal rain, 

Is lost to thought. 

Yet when I read on the ancient page 
Her name and Le Moine's, 
I felt a thrill from a cable long, 
A spiritual cable, very strong. 
That the ages joins. 

For yet are the ways of God unchanged 

As centuries roll; 
He needs not the pride and the trappings of art 
To work in the people belief of the heart. 

And to bless the soul. 



HE RESTORETH MY SOUL. 



Kind herbs for the comfort of perishing frame. 

Physicians unite to extol; 
But only the virtue that lives in a Name 

Can give health to the suffering soul. 

Twu a miracle mighty that fair Palestine 
Beheld when the Saviour stood forth, 

Commanding in eyes that were sightless to shine 
The light and the beauty of earth. 

O wonderful healerl Thou Friend of the poor. 

Who abidest while centuries roll; 
For all who will open for Jesus the door, 

Thou restoresl, restorest, the souL 

The soul that is frenzied with fever of sin 
Chooses wrong and maintains it a {[ood. 

Till the Lord the delirious spirit within 
Restores with his sovereign blood. 

It refuaeth no longer sweet water that flows 

From the fountains celestial above, 
Nor drains bitter cup disobedience knows, 

Nor rejects the elixir of love. 

O Health of the NationsI O Prince of the HeartI 
Haste, haste o'er the earth pole to pole; 

O spread to all peoples thy wonderful art, 
And restore them the health of the soul. 



SABBATH BELLS. 

How soft the voice of Sabbath bell 

Dissolves in hallowed airl 
How dear the solemn, sacred swell 
That summoneth to prayerl 

What power is in thy altar. Lord, 
That when the bell is rung, 

The gracious spirit of thy Word 
Is to thy followers sung. 
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As shepherd leads to richer fields 

And purer wells, his flock, 
And, when the storm-clouds gather, shields 

His sheep 'neath sheltering rock; 

So is all steepled melody 

Obeyed by those who know 
The voice that stilled the raging sea. 

And called mankind from woe. 

O make these lives of ours to be, 

Dear Lord, a blessed chime; 
A hymn of love and zeal for thee 

To vibrate through all time. 



A GRECIAN GOD. 

'Tis a pretty tale of the Grecian clime, 
Which, traveling down from ancient day. 
By chance has come across my way, 

And called my pen to willing rhyme. 

The minds of the people were ceasing to run 
In paths of religion, and cunning doubt 
Was leading the faith of the nation out 

From its gods and goddesses, every one. 

Then proclamation was issued forth 
That lasting fame and a great reward 
Belonged to the artist who should afiford 

A sculptured god of the greatest worth. 

Far in the country a child's hand wrought 

With loving zeal the marble pure; 

Day by day, in his home obscure, 
He strove to embody his raptured thought. 

And the deity that his chisel aimed 
Was him he adored above all the rest; 
And the noble image within his breast 

The dreams of the stripling nightly claimed. 

Loud was the laugh of ridicule, 
When the bust of the boy midst art was placed. 
Crude in its fashion, and coarsely traced — 

Loud was the laugh of the artist school. 
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But while is sounding yet their glee, 
Upon the stony figure's face 
Come features of a matchless grace; 

Celestial dignity they see. 

The god had seen from off his throne 
The loving heart, the struggling hand; 
Had seen the youth grief stricken stand, 

And came and dwelt within the stone. 

In many a breast ambition burns 

The risen Lord to glorify; 

But in the light of His majesty 
The fruit of his work the critic spurns. 

But in thy character shall be 
A beauty showing through the clay; 
The grace of the eternal Way; 

The face of Him of Galilee. 



THE FLIGHT OF A CLOUD. 

A pure white cloud came up the east 

At waning of the day; 
Its western course I watched it rise 
Along the blue fields of the skies, 

And hasten on its way. 

And as I gazed, my fancy framed 

An image in the air; 
In graceful curves its drapery flowed, 
On pearly pinions stretched it rode. 

An angel soaring there. 

It moved across the zenith line. 

And down the arch it fell; 
And all aglow with amber light, 
I saw it take its glorious flight 

In evening's citadel. 

And as the wind swept on its course. 

It had a voice to say: 
Though with material cumbrance girth. 
On wings of hope rise from the earth, 

And chase the Heavenly ray. 



« 
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ABRAHAM. 

On the Daisan is Edessa, famed for grove 
And crystal fountain, where the Arabs rove. 
They come from off the desert's burning waste, 
And gladly of the cooling waters taste, 
And often tell, in evening's mystic calm, 
This legend of their father Abraham : 

His life among idolaters was laid, 

Yet flourished faith in his God undismayed. 

Idols everywhere, at home adored, 

And kept as merchandise for sale, were stored. 

At last, his high and holy nature flamed. 

He struck the figures down his God defamed. 

Why did you this?" his father, Terah, cried. 
Tis sin to worship them," his son replied. 

They have not slighest reason, worth or power. 
Made by men's hands for profit in an hour." 
To Nimrod, king, was Abraham brought in, 
That he his sentence might receive for sin; 
For, mocking many gods of fair renown 
Was worthy of the royal rod and frown. 
Then Nimrod, Terah's recreant son surveyed. 
While in his lowering face was hate betrayed. 
"Unworthy wearer of a noble name. 
Why crimsons not thy countenance with shame? 
How stand you here before thy king thus bold, 
As if thy guilt to no one had been told? 
Deservest well to die, yet will I spare 
If thou obey me, for thy mother's prayer. 
This do. Despising worship of thy sire, 
Thy God adorable shall hence be fire." 
Then Abraham with hesitation said: 
"Great king, bid me to worship that instead 
Which masters even stone-destroying flame; 
Let water, then, be Deity you name." 
The king: "Thy word has reason, 'though 'tis odd. 
You have permission, water be thy God." 
Yet Abraham before the tyrant stayed, 
And for another favor thus he prayed: 
"Forgive, if I, O king, vour patience task. 
Nor deem impertinent that still I ask; 
For 'tis a matter of supreme concern 
To what as God a man in faith shall turn. 
Grant me upon the clouds in prayer to call. 
Since from those banks of vapor waters fall." 
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"Let clouds, then, be thy God," the king replied. 

Still lingered Abraham dissatisfied. 

And by prevailing vanities oppressed. 

He summoned courage, and the king addressed: 

"O Nimrod, king, your servant at your call, 

I run to do your will concerning all 

Except belongs to Deity I own; 

Allegiance have I sworn before his throne. 

May I in place of clouds the wind adore, 

Which chases them the vaulted heavens o*er?^ 

Then much enraged became the potentate. 

"No longer stand before thy king and prate. 

Worship the wind, or else, so do I swear. 

Thy life you forfeit spite thy mother's prayer.'* 

The face of Abraham bleached white as wool. 

But gleamed his eyes with Godly courage full. 

Enthusiasm in his bosom surged 

As thus before the king his cause he urged. 

"Reason is my monitor, O king. 

It tells me I should not adore a thing; 

Not even roaring wind invisible. 

Which man resists and bids to do his will, 

'Twould better, then, accord with wisdom's plan 

That I should worship reasonable man. 

As bursts the flood through its confining wall, 

With roar and quick destruction to appall, . 

The king arose with passion all untamed. 

And shaking fist at Abraham exclaimed: 

"Too long to folly have I given ear, 

Reviler of our Gods, to good men dear; 

Fire is my God, in it thou shalt burn; 

Perchance thy God to rescue you will turn." i 

On high the fagots for the pyre were thrown, 

There Abraham, hard bound, was left alone. " 

Above him arched the limitless serene, 

With fleecy, floating clouds, like dreams between; i 

And gazing on it he grew calm and strong. 

And heeded not the vulgar, shouting throng. 

Crackled and leapt the hungry flames on high. 

And louder grew the rabble's frenzied cry. | 

Then, as 'twere rain from out the flames they saw, j 

And hushed became the people, stilled with awe. ] 

High and wide the pearl-like waters played, \ 

And in soft rainbow colors were arrayed. 

Far oflF the silenced crowd in fear withdrew. 

And in the mist, appearing to the view, ^ 
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They saw the fagots changed to blooming trees, 
A fountain where had flames roared in tne breeze. 
Behold! strayed Abraham upon the sod, 
And with him were bright angels sent from God. 

In far Edessa still the fountain flows, 

And Abraham's garden, beauteous, round it grows. 



FAITH IN THE PAST. 

The lamp of faith we hold before 
Should lighten up the past; 

On sea of life, from shore to shore, 
A radiance fair should cast. 

Besides the future, I would rest 
In days that have gone by, 

And trust that all has been for best. 
Which reason would deny. 

On crises of my life would feel. 

That in my ignorance, 
Kind Heaven fixed her gracious seal. 

That I chose not in chance. 

What is to come, m^ faith may mold. 

Or reason may direct; 
But in the past, which I behold. 

No change can I expect. 

But faith those former days can grace. 
On which we dare not dwell. 

As flowery vines on ruined place 
Of shade and beauty tell. 



THE WHEEL UNSEEN. 

A wheel unseen is turning; 

Turning aloft from all things vain. 
Turning to treasures, turning from pain; 
Reward will come if your hold you retain, 

If patiently waiting and learning. 
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For all it is ever ascending; 

Down in Poverty's dismal swamp, 

Up in places of power and pomp 

Proclaimed in the blast of Fame's loud trump, 
A power to move higher 'tis lending. 

The fault is your own if not seizing. 

Despised you may be and foul with mire, 

Having no home, no friend, in prayer 

Cling with a will to worthy desire, 
And soar to a prospect pleasing. 

There is room for each noble longing — 

Room for him lost in Despondency's night, ^ 

Room for him smarting from insult and slight, 

Room for the slave to appetite, 
To rise where pure joys are thronging. 

A wheel unseen is turning. 

'Twas the hand of the Lord its cordage wound; 

Its weight is His love which turns it around; 

Rimless, its limits the soul never found, 
New beauties ever discerning. 



THE PEARL. 

(It is supposed that the natural accretion of the 
substance of pearls is always owing to some injury 
the animal has received. — Cyclopedia.) 

Upon the fairest necks of earth 
The modest pearl displays its worth; 
It lends its beauty to adorn 
Whereon the jewel may be worn. 
In every age, and every race. 

From Job's far patriarchal day, 
The pearl has held a princely place, 

And shed a pure, submissive ray. 

How different the gem's career, 

When, in the bed of ocean drear, 

Its parent, pierced with sharpened sand. 

Gave forth in agony a tear. 
Thus sprung of pain, its charms expand 

In silent darkness, year by year, 
Till, lifted into light and air, 
The world admires its radiance rare. 
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Thou pilgrim on thy arduous way, 

A moment tarry while I say: 

The pearls to grace thy life are born, 

Not in the halls where Pleasure reigns, 
But midst the shadow and the thorn. 

'Tis there thy higher nature gains 
The ornaments that here shall shine, 
And clearer yet, beyond the line. 



THE SILVER WEED. 

A curious plant is the silver weed, 
Beside the streamlet growing; 

Only a common plant it looks, 
Till its beauty the water is showing. 

But dip it down in the flowing brook. 

And lo! what a revelation! 
Glistens and gleams the swimming herb 

In a silvery transformation. 

Be it a passing traveler's hand. 
Or the wild wind ruthless smiting; 

Bent or broken, the weed in the flood 
Is bright in the uniting. 

Many neglected live and die 

Dreaming not that a nature shining. 
With beautiful elements unrevealed, 

Within themselves is pining. 

O for the help of kindly hands. 
The help of hands true and tender. 

Or adversity's blast, to bend their wills 
To the Fountain of true splendor! 



ABRAHAM AND THE DEATH ANGEL. 

To Abraham the angel dread drew near — 
The tale to Mussulmen is ever dear — 
Commissioned, as he might, the breath to end 
Of father of the faithful, God's own friend. 
And wing his spirit to the realms of light. 
Where he should dwell, victorious in the right; 
But when he saw the patriarchal tent, 
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His soul was softened, and his will unbent, 

While he reviewed the honorable career 

Oi him who was our Saviour's pioneer. 

He pondered how he might his mission gain, 

And render yet to Abraham no pain, 

And went, at last, as aged man disguised. 

Slow plodding with his staff, abject, despised. 

With many kindly sentiments expressed. 

With pity Abraham received his guest 

And noted that his hands, so withered, shook 

As he his meat with difficulty took 

In toothless mouth, and groped from right to left 

To gain his food, of sight well nigh bereft. 

And mused then Abraham: "What worth is man. 

When he has lived far past the natural span? 

Like tottering walls of ruined house remains. 

Where melancholy desolation reigns. 

What is thy age, old man?" the patriarch said, 

"How many years bear on thy hoary head?" 

"A hundred, three score years and ten, and seven," 

The stranger said, "I've journeyed on toward 

Heaven." 
Then Abraham prayed: "Lord, now let me go, 
Lest I become a creature, too, of woe; 
Lest, when in two short years I reach this age. 
Such growing miseries shall me engage." 
And when the angel saw him kneel and pray. 
He took the soul of Abraham away. 



A BIRD SONG. 

Not a sparrow shall fall unobserved, I heard read 
By the preacher while holding devoutly the Word; 

And I glanced at a lady who wore with it dead, 
In a beautiful plumage, an innocent bird. 

Her demeanor was winning, her countenance fair. 
And devotion lent to her additional grace; 

But I deemed it lamentable fowls of the air 
On the children of men should be given a place. 

Did songster disconsolate mourn for his mate, 
Perished the birdlings with hunger and cold. 

That gentleness might with a corse be elate, 
And the hunter rejoice in his infamous gold? 
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Garnish the life with the pure and the right. 

Defile not the man with corruptible things, 
Let in living warblers from the regions of light» 

Wekome the glorious Paradise wings. 

Strangle the vultures that carnally feed, 
Drive out the bats that inhabit the night; 

The cormorant with his insatiate p;reed. 
And the hawk in his cold and his pitiless flight. 



ON EARTH PEACE. GOOD WILL TOWARD 

MEN. 

Never to mortals was given a song 

Like that by the shepherds of Bethlehem heard; 

Never such melody, never such word; 
For on that ancient and glorious night 
The Christ was born the nations to light, 
And God sent down His angel throng 
To say to the world long waiting then: 
Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

Not to the holy of holies came, 
To the learned priest devoutly there 
In the temple bowing in formal prayer, 

The angels down from the throne of light; 

But radiant shone in the fields that night. 

And spoke to those of lowly name 

In song with voices thousand ten: 

Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

Not to altars alone are borne 
That heavenly light and melody sweet; 
As well are they found in the hidden retreat. 

In fields of desolate wastes of snow, 

In solitudes deep of the ocean's flow; 
Bringing this missive to those who mourn; 

Reviving the hope of the Christian again: 

Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

On the free night air the message fell, 

Unvexed by arches or cloistered halls, 

Unfettered by narrow, sectarian walls. 
And the winds took up what they claimed their own 
And carried it forth to gilded throne. 

And the cotter's cabin, all men to tell 
These words well-written with God's own pen: 
Peace on earth, good will toward men. 



Hark I in the air of this Christmas tide 
Methinks there is something akin to song; 
'Tis surely the chorus which centuries long, 
With all of their discord, and hatred, and blood» 
Have availed not to stem its invincible flood; 

Still is this Bethlehem harmony wide 
Renewed o'er the world this Christmas again: 
Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

That hymn was not sung to faint and die 
In echo among the Palestine hills, 
But to widen and widen until it fills 
The remotest spot of the planet's face. 
And charms with its melody every place. 
Go forth, mighty song, to posterity fly. 
Till that golden day and gracious when 
There is peace on earth, good will toward men. 



THE CHURCH OVER THE RIVER 

! 

Up in strange and fair fields o'er the river, j 

And nestled 'mong billowy hills, I 

A mysterious church nearly hidden, 
My mind with vain fancying fills. 

Only seen is the glistening vane, and i 

The tapering tip of the spire, \ 

Like the arm of a prophet upheld , 
Pointing erring humanity higher. 

From the steeple far over the valley. 

Enchanting the still evening hour. 
The mellifluous bell of the vesper 

Sends greeting with subtlest power, 

To the innermost soul of the listener, 

And touches the fountains of thought 
With a blessing, a vague benediction, 

With peace and with holiness fraught. 

When the mist clears away from the valley, 

Brief visions imperfect I get 
Of a glorious church, iridescent, 

With many a fair minaret; ' 
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And when weary I earnestly listen 
For chimes floating down in the air, 

From the bells of that sparkling cathedral 
Aloft in the clouds over there. 

Heaven grant when I go to the river 

Alone and of senses bereft, 
In the sky I'll behold in its beauty ♦ 

O^er darkness by angel wings cleft, 

This fair temple, and rapturous cadences 

Ringing above me Fll hear, 
As the bright golden streets of God's city 

And beautiful mansions appear. 



SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 



JANUARY. 

Welcome, January, from the pole! 

Welcome, hoary Arctic emperor! 
Again the borders of your realm unroll; 

Again the earth feels your sharp scimitar. 

Your steeds the wind, your chariot the cloud. 
Encompassed by a myriad darts you come; 

Along your path the dead earth lies in shroud; 
Wild shriek your fifes, loud beats your hoarse storm 
drum. 

A friend of man you come, though stern and cold. 

The miasmatic vapor now your bar 
In subterranean cells, and you have told 

Wan Pestilence to cease to plot and war. 

Well named from Janus, two-faced god of eld, 
Whose countenances were, one old, one young; 

In this hand key, in other sceptre held. 
Whose temple doors in war were open flung. 

I greet you, January, man of frost. 

Royal offspring of the dying year, 
Regretfully gazing on your parent lost, 

And turning faithfully to your career. 

The specters grim of failure and of fault. 
Which ever haunt the memories of men. 

You bid me lock within the dead year's vault. 
And with you, monarch bold, to strive again. 

You bid me make experience my mace, 
And turn to duty, though the cold winds blow. 

And strive o'er slippery cliffs for that rare place 
Above the mountains of perpetual snow. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Fierce February makes his stubborn stand. 
The last retainer of old Winter's train; 

In desperation grapples with the land 
To bind it captive with his frosty chain. 

Up from the south his enemy the sun 
Moves daily nearer with his blazing crest; 

In vain his glittering shafts he strives to shun, 
Till seeks the warrior cloud tent in the west. 

Each morning sees the silent war renewed; 

Each evening February weaker grown; 
Though he such time may seem to win the feud. 

His energy spasmodic soon has flown. 

So, cold and heartless Tyranny shall melt 
Before the warmth and light of better day; 

Though here and there at times his hand be felt, 
He passes slowly from the earth away. 

And Ignorance, the mother of that brood 
Which dwells in all the earth to work distress. 

Shall fail in Intellect's illuming food, 
As thaws the snow throughout the wilderness. 

So rivalry of heat and cold should be 
In every life, in every age and zone; 

The frigid reason staying ecstacy, 
And sentiment dissolving judgment's frown. 

Let February then not mind disclaim, 
And we shall be well tempered in our lives; 

And sentiment and reason have one aim, 
If one against the other ever strives. 



MARCH. 



Mad March, with vagrant glance and tangled hair. 
Is wandering as suits her fancy's freak; 

For man, or beast, or bird she has no care. 
As rushing o'er the earth resounds her shriek. 

The shivering herd beneath its covert cowers; 

The tender birds some friendly shelter find; 
Slowly drag all night the cheerless hours. 

And morning brings no ray of comfort kind. 



The genius of the month the cloud bestrides. 

And lashes it into a furious pace; 
Her rearing, plunging, frothing steed she guides. 
And toward the ocean reins uncurbed the race. 

Then falls upon the surface of the deep. 
And scourges all the waters into fume; 

With bellowing pain the monster billows leap, 
And rush upon the rocks with thunder boom. 

She breathes upon the happy home-bound ship; 

Its requiem weird she pipes the rigging through; 
She blows il on the shore with cruel lip, 

And mocks the cries of passengers and crew. 

We all must meet our March in our career; 

Adversity must whistle through the soul; 
The seasons come when lite is stark and drear. 

And round it melancholy sorrows roll. 

Is there no cave of refuge from the storm? 

No anchorage of peaceful waters near? 
No generous light in which the heart may warm? 

No friendly Counselor amid the fear? 



How vacillating is the April day, 

'Tis dark now, and the rain drops pattering fall; 
'Tis light now, and the dancing sunbeams play 

With shadows, and the blue sky smiles o'er all. 

And there is purpose midst the changing scene. 
And power is brooding o'er the awakening land. 

Lol on the meadows mark the mantling green. 
As April stretches forth her mystic wand. 

Far in the solitary forest dank. 
The gentle spirit of the season strays. 

And sweet arbutus on its barren bank 
In beauty blooms beneath her genial rays. 

She softly moves along the chilly earth. 
And woody rootlets deep in mold revive; 

Again the vital current surges forth. 
And budding branches whisper low. Alive! 
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Yet powerful oak, defiant^ tempest proof, 
And flowers that bloom in wildernesses drear, 

And tender grass borne down by brutish hoof — 
Though strong or weak, must wed the atmosphere; 

For resurrection cannot warrant more, 
Nor roots array the earth in living green; 

The high, mysterious air's exhaustless store 
Must feed them all with nourishment unseen. 

And man derives but part of life from soil; 

The nobler, higher, truer part inhales; 
While groveling in his worry and his toil, 

The ether of high Heaven him regales. 



MAY. 



The dandelion lifts his sunny head; 

The fields their turf in carpet rich array; 
The golden cowslips in the low lands spread; 

And blossoming orchards tell the praise of May. 

Her fair companions, Beauty, Joy and Hope, 

Unite her excellencies to commend. 
Till draws his rusted bolts the misanthrope, 

And ,asks the world of men to be his friend. 

The plow boy follows in the furrowed line. 
And breathes the odor of the broken soil; 

In league with nature, he her plan divine 
With willing hands assists, and loves his toil. 

'Tis time for burning of the winter's dross; 

Tis time for choosing and for sorting seed; 
Now back and forth his checkered field across 

The husbandman plants, trusting for his meed 

The litter of the character consume; 

To mellowing implements of care submit; 
Plant moral corn in spiritual loam. 

And for a great and certain harvest wait. 

O May! thou darling season of the yearl 
Thou crownest ancient granite with thy green; 

Spread, too, thy loving spirit o'er the sear 
And aged hearts of earth, O Beauteous Queen 1 



Command that hate and envy men forget; 

That charity shall bloom on every way; 
That we shall grafted be and firmly set 

Within the Vine, and know eternal May! 



At early hour the sun his course begins, 
And lingers at the portals of the west; 

And June his beautifymg favor wins; 
By him, of all the montlis, the most caressed. 

His fostering care presents her to mankind 
Arrayed according to his solstice power. 

Along her path is honeysuckle twined. 
And beautiful with roses is her bower. 

The bobolink her radiance magnifies, 
While balancing upon his slender reed; 

With glorious enthusiasm cries 
To the rapt silence of the fragrant mead. 

Perfected beauty of the earth displays 
On plain, and hill, and mountain solitude; 

And uninviting soil begets all praise. 
Which in itself is stony, cold and rude. 

Intensity of growth thrills every blade; 

The towering elms in majesty expand; 
Development its law sees well obeyed; 

For June her yearly visit pays the land 

Thon month of roses, be my monitor; 

Remind me that a character should grow; 
That in the fallow soul, inferior. 

May flowers of beauty be enticed to blow. 

Teach men in purpose high to persevere; 

To falter not in toil, to bear all grief; 
Then shall theirs be a broadening career. 

That like the rose shall open, leaf by leaf. 
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JULY. 

The hot breath of July the country burns; 

The dew and brook with feverish thirst he drinks; 
The herd oppressed to leafy shelter turns; 

The strong com fainting, droops, its sharp blade 
shrinks. 

The tall grass and the curly clover lie, 
And dying breathe a fragrance on the air; 

Each prudent mower ever scans the sky, 
And searches for a rain cloud thickening there. 

A sword of fire leaps from the darkened dome; 

The storm god's roaring shout proclaims his war; 
And man, and bird, and beast find each their home, 

And wait in fear the passing of the hour. 

And peril lurks within the sunny ray; 

A stroke unseen, as of a giant's might, 
Fells unsuspecting laborer to clay. 

And plunges him from sunshine into night. 

And dangers threaten every path we tread; 

Some clearly visible, and some concealed; 
Not only body, but the soul may dread 

Mysterious workings of the unrevealed. 

To place secure let every sufferer turn, 
Where waters pure and cool relief afford, 

For which the fevered heart must ever yearn, 
Though near each man: the free baths of the Lord. 

There, swimming in the element divine. 
His fainting spirit shall to strength revive. 

And in the healing depths, all crystalline, 
He for the pearl of greatest price shall divt. 



AUGUST. 



How sad to see the bloom on beauty's cheek 
To wanness fade, and sparkling eyes grow dim; 

And sad to see Time's silvering pencil streak, 
On locks adored, increasing proofs of him. 
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And now Age steals upon the summer's youth; 

He spreads upon the hills his livery; 
And loosens, with his all-devouring tooth. 

The leaves that wither first on shrub and tree. 

The days of buds and blossoms sweet have passed; 

The birds have sung the tcnderest notes they know; 
Inconstant clouds the heavens overcast, 

And melancholy shadows spread below. 

The changeful sky knows not to smile or weep; 

Beneath, the land in glory yet appears; 
It sees, and out the playful sunbeams leap; 

They show commencing blight, then fall its tears. 

But look upon the stores of garnered grain; 

The high and swollen mows of fragrant hay; 
And learn that summer's waning is with gain, 

With life until another harvest day. 

So let the plough of age its furrows draw 
Upon the noblest features of the race; 

If, in the deeper nature, there shall grow 
And ripen beauty higher than of face. 

And let the blighted hopes of young life fall; 

Its wealth of mirth, and joy, and minstrelsy; 
If, in the granaries of Heaven, all 

The opulence of God shall waiting be. 



SEPTEMBER. 

There is a calmness in September days; 

A taming of the fervent elements; 
And tired labor spade and sickle lays 

Aside, and eats the fruit of diligence. 

And Nature pauses here ere flows the tide 
Of equinox to chill the summer's strand, 

And sadly meditates on wasted pride; 
In dreams, still revels in a blooming land. 

She casts a spell upon the minds that wait 
And watch the seasons for her silent word, 

Till they resign themselves to contemplate. 
And present, past and future life regard. 
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My past is like a stream. I trace to source, 
'Midst changing scenes, its narrowing, winding way; 

O'er ragged rocks, 'neath pleasant banks its course; 
From many regions tributaries stray. 

And now with their accumulated stores 
Made wise, I ride for greater affluence. 

The present mine, which of the future's shores 
Shall I intend, of its two continents? 

I am resolved. I shall no longer dream, 
And seeking unsubstantial pleasures rove; 

I hoist the sail of faith, and from the stream 
Out on the ocean confidently move. 

The chilling wind shall be to me a friend 
To waft me from the barren coasts of death; 

And when at last I reach my journey's end, 
'Twill be to feel the Heavenly Tropics* breath. 



OCTOBER. 

The element of beauty has a place 
Wherever one may go upon this sphere; 

The azure arch of heaven has its grace 
For traveler o'er the barren desert drear. 

No season but some loveliness may claim; 

That time when white destroyer makes his boast 
Of victory over summer's matchless fame, 

Observe the beauty of the crystal frost. 

And when chilled fingers of October reach 
To pluck the crown from off the forest's brow, 

Inherent splendors of the foliage teach, 
Decay has precious treasures to bestow. 

'Tis thus with man. When health or fortune fail, 

Oft latent glories of his virtue burn; 
Though fiercer yet adversities assail 

More radiant still his excellencies turn. 

And color cannot die; it lives in light 
Immortal, and the airy rainbow frames; 

Through tears, sometimes, before the grieving sight 
That marks but gloom, the bow of promise flames. 
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Take on your life, then, hues of fadeless dye; 

Fear not inclemency of path you wend; 
Lift boldly up your face unto the sky; 

Though it be bleak, there watches you your Friend. 

You shall not fall to mingle with the base; 

For angel hands shall seize your fluttering soul. 
And you shall decorate the heavenly place, 

And hear the choirs celestial you extol. 



NOVEMBER. 

Fast falls the sun the western hills behind, 
As if he found no pleasure in the scene; 

Steals in the Queen of Night, unkempt and blind. 
To vent in howling voice her pent up spleen. 

The traveler plods along his dreary path, 
Where Autumn's royal colors lie in mold. 

And, buffeted before the night wind's wrath. 
No cheerful star shines out to make him bold. 

No star, but better far, upon the height 

A lowly taper flashes forth its ray: 
Revived, the stranger hastens toward the light, 

Unmindful of the cold, or miry way. 

Wide swings the door, responsive to his call; 

The hearth fire leaps and dances for his cheer; 
Sweet, rustic fare he eats within that wall. 

And breathes with joy its friendly atmosphere. 

There wanders many a care worn refugee. 
And searches for some sympathetic breast; 

Heirs of disease, and vice, and poverty. 
They walk in darkness and in storm, distressed. 

Shut out, they feel, from Heaven's ministry; 

And dare not toward its holy portals gaze; 
Yet hope and hope an opening door to see; 

That through the gloom some human love shall 
blaze. 

Let shine your light; November lives will read. 
Though ignorant, though blind, its signaled lore; 

Let eye, and word, and hand, with each agreed, 
The suflFerer comfort, and the lost restore. 
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DECEMBER. 

The aged year comes on with vigorous tread: 
His cheeks are radiant, sparkling are his eyes; 

And honoring ermine on his form is spread, 
Sent from his palaces that float the skies. 

And were December time articulate, 
Triumphal song would peal from out the gale, 

And measured, joyful poetry would freight 
The icy frolic of the dancing hail. 

For mission of the year is now fulfilled; 

From early youth he toiled to winter's snows, 
And, with his earnest, inner life unchilled, 

To enterprises yet his purpose goes. 

He casts upon the hills an armor white, 
To keep alive the wheat till friendlier ray, 

And icy course he lays for youth's delight. 
And thickens it for store for summer day. 

The fountain of the heart should never freeze; 

But bubbling up, perpetually be warm, 
And coursing through time's waste and frozen leas. 

With bordering beauty all who see should charm. 

The year is passing, and its form shall die; 

But ever shall its influences run. 
And every life and atom 'neath the sky 

Will feel forever what its work has done. 

Ye men of age, work for posterity; 

Rejoice for mercies past, for faith before; 
With charity, that golden master key. 

Unlock for gracious flood the future's door. 



SONGS OF THE SUITOR. 



AGNES. 

Beautiful sail on the wave afar, 

Glistening like silver sheet; 
Return, O return, come back to me — 
Give me fair Agnes again to see. 

Ere you fly where we never may meet 

Thus did he cry as he stood on the beach, 

By the ocean's solemn flow; 
And his heart was heavy with grief as lead; 
And his future seemed empty, and cold, and dead. 

As the sail sought the sea's far bow. 

Earnest had plead for the bark to rest, 

And anchor within the bar; 
But her whom he worshiped turned from him and 

wept. 
And out toward the ocean an arm she swept, 

Where dearth and monotony are. 

The evening came, and the stars blushed out, 

Yet he gazed where the sail had shone; 
Pale moonlight ray fell where he lay, 
And he knew it not from the beam of day, 
For his soul with the ship had flown. 

When, Lo! where the sky to the waters dipped, 

Faint and fitful appeared, 
A something shining with silvery light. 
Like a gem on the hem of the robes of Night, 

And brighter and brighter it neared 

'Twas the ship of Agnes returning to him, 

And vehement he ran in the spray — 
Oh! beautiful vision! Lovely maid! 
Oh! gracious visitant! hadst but staid. 

His life had been all May. 
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A chastened grace dwelt in her face, 
As the ship on the billows sprang, 
And her eyes looked tenderly love's reward, 
And she struck on a lyre a joyous chord, 
And thus to him she sang: 

An island is my home, 

Green field in the ocean foam; 

Its arbors lure, and I dwell secure, 

And covet no more to roam. 

Sweet herbs for healing grow, 
And cooling fountains Row; 
Exhaustless wealth, and permanent health, 
Its hills and vales bestow. 

Far out on the trackless wave 
Vainly did haven crave, 
Till the isle I spied, in the restless tide. 
Which has been for the past a grave. 

Grieve not on a hopeless strand; 

Set sail for this vernal land; 

For its beacon clear, O search and steer, 

By the winds of Wisdom fanned. 

Again did the craft put out to sea 

In spite of importunate speech; 
And the beautiful, beautiful silvery sail — 
O that its coming he might again hail — 

Sped away from the desolate beach. 

And Agnes stood in the stern of the ship 

And smiled as it took its flight. 
And beckoned to him. Oh! cruel fate. 
That tore their spirits separate. 

To leave him unmanned that night! 

He has lingered since in that hallowed place, 

And the desert waters scanned; 
But never a glimpse of the sail descries. 
As he gazes intently with wearied eyes — 

Hears no message from other strand; 

Yet insists when the coast is deserted and still- 
Tell him not 'tis fantastic whim — 
The accents of a familiar voice 
In song he hears calling in cadence choice 
From the ocean's infinite rim. 
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A JUNE SONG. 

Will you go with me where the clover blooms 

And the bobolink sings on the spray — 
Will you go, dear maid, to the fragn'ant shade, 

Where the idling zephyrs play? 
For resistless eloquence pleads from your face, 

And poesy charms from your eye, 
So let us haste to the flowering waste, 

To the meadows let us hie. 

There nature glad and unprofaned. 

Kind hostess, our coming awaits. 
And impatient apart from the clamorous mart 

Her loitering children berates; 
So come let us go from the sordid street. 

And the city's impertinent eye. 
And dwell golden hours in her leafy bowers 

Till the birds to their coverts fly. 

And we'll wander back when the sun goes down, 

And the stars of the twilight glow, 
O'er the winding path in its dewy bath 

When the breezes of evening blow; 
And I'll tell you of something unuttered before. 

That imprisoned is bursting my heart. 
And close by your side hidden thoughts I'll confide* 

And a hallowed secret impart. 

Then come where the oriole sings to his mate. 

And the vines and the forest embrace; 
Let us go ere the sun to the evening has run 

And is kissing her beautiful face. 
The zephyrs are whispering, come, maiden, come, 

Come out that the roses sweet 
May their fragrance shed, nestling on your fair head, 

Come out and adorn our retreat. 



DELIA'S EYES. 

Say, have you heard the news that's going up and 

down the town, 
How I'm to marry Delia, with the gentle eyes of 

brown? 
I am in paradise to-day, on daffodils reclined. 
And laughter revels in my heart and triumph in my 

mind. 
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I have been fond of reading many books of old 

romance. 
And midst their magic pages have been quite put 

in a trance; 
But they are all neglected now, their art I do despise; 
I'm reading the love stories that I find in Delia's 

eyes. 

And often I have longed to cross the blue Atlantic 

brine, 
To view the fields of sunny France and sail the castled 

Rhine; 
But now I am content to gaze in ever new surprise 
Upon the witching scenery I see in Delia's eyes. 



DELIA'S SMILE. 

I've seen the curtains of the west at evening's gate 

unroll, 
And watched the borealis play above the northern 

pole; 
Such take not deep root in the heart, a single hour 

beguile; 
But I am thinking day and dark of Delia's wondrous 

smile. 

Yes, wondrous is her smile beyond the power of art 

to show. 
Though could attempt it Giotto's brush, or steel of 

Angelo; 
For in it is a something, beaming softly, undefined, 
A language never spoken, dwelling deeper than the 

mind. 

I lean upon that smile of hers, it is my life and all; 
The world may turn against me and my joys may 

change to gall; 
Yet I would brave the hostile earth, and happy I 

would be, 
If Delia with her radiant smile would deign to look 

on me. 



i 
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THE PRICELESS TEAR. 

More potency than deed or word for mortals toiling 

here. 
To lend relief to care or grief, 
To vivify life's faded leaf, 
Hath Sympathy's warm tear. 

It mirrors forth the tender soul in pure and gracious 

beams. 
That brightly shine, a light divine 
From precious gem of heaven's mine. 
And in Joy's dungeon streams. 

It veiled a damsel's melting glance, and trembled 

in her eye; 
Meek Pity's word sweet Mercy heard. 
And quickly to compassion stirred. 
Bestowed a tear and sigh. 

Should base Detraction speak her name and hurl 

malignant spear, 
Who would not fain encounter pain, 
Or in defense of her be slain, 
To win her diamond tear? 



ANNIE. 



The miser hoards his yellow gold, 
And covets greater treasure; 

But when I lovely Annie hold, 
The wealth of earth I. measure. 

The glorious dawn, the landscape green, 
Sweet flowers, and lovely even, 

Have ever precious to me been, 
But she turns world to heaven. 

And singing birds, they thrill the soul 

With melodies they utter; 
Majestic is the thunder roll 

That makes the pulse to flutter; 

Yet tumult greater fills my heart 
When this bright maid is singing, 

And flame of love, like lightning dart. 
From soul to soul is springing. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

Beautiful maiden so fair to view, 

A spell resistless is springing from you, 

Enticing a stranger smitten to tell, 

Maiden, I like you. I like you well, 

I know you're gentle, and kind, and true. 

No lovelier flower in the path of life. 
With worry and care and sorrow rife, 
Than a maid's sweet presence of angel grace, 
Adorning the weary and wilderness place, 
Perfumes the tempest of human strife. 



BEADLE HILL, AMERICA. 

(Beadle Hill is a small village located in the town 
of Easton, Washington county. The following was 
written after hearing it told that a letter was received 
at South Easton, directed merely to Beadle Hill, 
America, and sent from Ireland.) 

Tell me not that Beadle Hill 

Has fame that's only local. 
It's eminence the poet's quill 

Need not to men make vocal; 
For this is truth, that all the way 
From Ireland came there one day 

A note, whose only point and focal 
Was Beadle Hill, America. 

To Nora Flynn, the missive said: 

"Oh! sure I'm sick with fever. 
Come o'er the water and stroke the head 

Of your mother, O why did you leave her? 
I long for the touch of your cooling hand 
So far away in a foreign land — 

Angel of mercy for me reprieve her, 
And bring her back to her native strand.' 

How hardly tried was Nora's soul — 
Which passion should she smother — 

For seas twixt plighted hearts must roll 
If she chose for her mother. 

Long, long and bitter was her plight. 

And moaning in her dreams all night, 
The face of one and then the other 

Appealing came and vexed her sight. 
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The poplar shaded avenue 

The troth had heard of Nora — 
The list'ning leaves enamored grew 

As trembling came the story. 
Yes, there when moonlight kissed the green. 
And path was tesselate between, 

Like Solomon's in all his glory, 
The sealing kiss of M love was seen. 

There, too, when pearly evening dew, 

The poplars wept in sorrow, 
Sweet Nora told her lover true 

That part they must the morrow. 

rU return, for ne'er can fade 
The love of plighted Irish maid — 

Three thousand miles meanwhile is narrow 
To Cupid's wings," the maiden said. 

Then Patsey's pride availed to quell 

His violent emotion, 
And this he said, and spoke it well, 

'The trackless waste of ocean 
Can ne'er dissolve, nor yet untie 
The bond uniting you and I — ' 

Witness, ye stars, this fond devotion I 

I consecrate until I die." | 

Well Nora nursed her mother dear. 

Who called her angel daughter; | 

But vain her care, to sombre bier 

And sepulchre death brought her. ' 

And Nora, too, contagion's aim 
Its victim all too soon became — 

Dying, she spoke across the water, 
Beadle Hill, and Patsey's name. 

Dismantled is the poplar lane. 

Great gaps the winds have broken. 
And sorrow's desolating reign ' 

And time have left their token 
On Patsey's face and head so grey — 
Weary and wan at close of day. 

He sits where Nora's love was spoken 
And lives again that night of May. 
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No tempest wrath upon the steep 

Prevails his step to hinder. 
And from the post himself to keep, 

Nor heat nor hail of winter; 
His wits are loosened and they stray 
To hope from Nora line each day 

Responsive to those often sent her 
Where marbled name long marks her clay. 

Far off on an unexplored road 

A shining courier runneth; 
He hails from Nora's bright abode 

And sleep and rest he shunneth; 
He brings good news upon its way 
Old Patsey's sorrow to allay — 

A little longer yet he moaneth 
At Beadle Hill, America. 



SONGS MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE TOWN CLOCK BELL. 

[On calm nights the mellow tones of the town 
clock at Mechanicville may be heard a mile north of 
this village. The distance is about four miles.— 
Stillwater item.] 

In the tower of the halls of learning 

The town clock bell is hung. 
And in it the hours as they cotne and go, 
To shifting humanity down below, 

In light and in darkness are rung. 

I've fancied it often perceptive; 

A very absurd conceit; 
As if that inanimate metal up there 
The thoughts and the passions of mortals could share, 

Ot sympathize aught with the street. 

Yet have you not made observation 

That melody mystical seems. 
As if with it blended strange indistinct chimes, 
Blown fragrant from shores of invisible climes. 

Unfinished, like fabric of dreams? 

In hours of the bustling morning 
I discern an inspiring stroke, 
Which intimates plainly as words might say; 
Be active, be thorough, be cheerful to-day. 
And inclines seems a little to joke. 

When the sun proudly rides to his zenith, 

It has a metallic clang. 
And a feverish dint, as if worldly strife. 
And the hopes, and the fears, and distractions of life. 

It felt and it told when it rang. 

In the still, pensive hours of the evening. 

It voices sedately and slow. 
And discourses softly of peace and rest 
In eloquent cadence to all expressed 

Who its changeable moodiness know. 
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And its word goes to dark homes of sorrow, 

And visits the cold roof of care, 
And whispers the mourner of comforting peace, 
And brings to anxiety rich surcease, 

Like the breath of a saintly prayer. 

In the gloom of the lonely belfry 

It faithfully vigil keeps 
At midnight, when to the watchman's ears 
Its tone seems muffled with floods of tears. 

As if when the village sleeps. 

It weighed the lives of the people. 
And to balance their histories tried, 
But finding few triumphs and flowers of worth 
And abundance of leaden and lustreless earth, 
Disappointed and saddened it cried. 

And it tolls in the brooding darkness 

Of things undiscovered to man, 
And attempts to interpret eternity past, 
And goes out in vain in futurity vast 

To sing of the Infinite's plan. 

And it gropes for the chords of the chorus 

That over far Bethlehem rolled. 
Forgetting that only the angel bands. 
Who tune their harps on the fadeless strands. 

Know that wonderful music of old. 

Ring on, melodious minstrel, 

§peak messages, eloquent tongue, 
Inspiring the world to a better part, 
Rewarding the quest of the searching heart, 

As the perishing hours are rung. 



REPUTATION. 

There is a jewel, sparkling bright. 

By men to others given. 
Which shines by an inherent light. 

As rays illumine Heaven. 
It glitters on the man of worth, 

Regardless of his station; 
Conspicuous he walks the earth 

Adorned with reputation. 
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There is companion, true and strong, 

Whose kindness wearies never; 
And who repels Detraction's throng 

With darts from his full quiver; 
He leads the way to high success 

On path which has foundation; 
And is a friend in all distress — 

His name is Reputation. 

Reputation, Death and Love, 

Which three had lived together. 
Once went apart that they might rove 

Unhindered by each other; 
But ere they parted company 

They listened to directions. 
That if they would united be, 

They might make the detections. 

Death spoke, and said that he should flee 

Where armies were engaging; 
And to the billows of the sea, 

Where ships of war were raging; 
Where Famine, with her hollow face, 

Was cry for bread ignoring, 
And Pestilence sped on her race — 

There Death would be exploring. 

And Love where he would go expressed: 
'Twould be through lanes and bowers. 
When gentle evening winds caressed 

The modest fragrant flowers; 
Midst unaffected spheres of life. 
Which Avarice had not entered. 
Nor stern Ambition's ceaseless strife. 
Where peace and trust were centred. 

Then Reputation sorrow wore. 

And said: "O friends, you grieve me, 
For you shall never see me more, 

If foolishly you leave me; 
For mine is such peculiar mold. 

From whom I'm separated, 
My face again shall none behold; 

To be unseen I'm fated." 
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DEFEND THE TRANSVAAL. 

The flashing field of Afric strife 

Was fading from the soldier's eye; 
His frame was sturdy with young life; 

His clustered locks had yet their dye. 
The sun blazed on his pallid face, 

Yet said to those that saw him fall: 
"Leave me to perish in this place; 

Defend the Transvaal." 

A playmate lingered by his side, 

And said: "Have you a word to say 
For her, but little while your bride, 

Who trembles in Pretoria? 
For father, mother, sister dear, 

Some word to be memorial?" 
He spoke, while rolled a bitter tear: 

"Defend the Transvaal." 

His friend rushed forth and fought the foe, 

And came his chaplain, kind and grave; 
An angel in that place of woe, 

Who pious consolations gave. 
He craved that he for him might say 

A prayer toward Heaven's glorious wall. 
The dying Boer replied: "O pray: 

Defend the Transvaal." 

So die the souls that have a cause; 

Such is their last, expiring word; 
While over all the earth applause 

For Kruger's valiant men is heard. 
These States are for you, men of power. 

The Union is for you, Oom Paul. 
And prayers go heavenward hour by hour: 

Defend the Transvaal. 



EMILY ROOD. 

To Emily Rood her mother said 
These warning words on her dying bed: 

"A curse has blighted my wedded life 

And withered the hope of a drunkard's wife; 

"Yield not that goodly hand of thine 
To prince or serf defiled with wine." 
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So the pleading voice of her soul denied, 
And refused to become a magnate's bride, 

Choosing an empty hand instead, 
Remembering words her mother said. 

But sadly pausing in summer nights 
Beneath the rich man's tinted lights, 

She listened to strains of music sweet 

That floated through silk to the dreary street. 
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There wine sparkles red in the crystal cup, 
And no prayer or thanksgiving to Heaven goes up. 

She would say as she turned to her lowly cot. 
And the beautiful music and mirth forgot 

Where beautiful Piety modestly dwelt. 
And parents and children reverent knelt. 

Her boys with his of the mansion played, 
And their raiment a scanty purse betrayed; 

That of the others distinctly told. 

In velvety language, of glistening gold. 

Toiling, she saw his lady approach 
Reclining so happy in liveried coach. 

And gathering tears from her eyes she pressed. 
Saying for comfort: "God knows best." 

The coxcomb blossoms and flaunts a day, 
And bleached and shrivelled is blown away; 

Clinging and climbing, perennial dower. 
Is the vine of the sacred passion flower. 

Many years since then have flown. 
And ripened fruits in spring life sown; 

One all fair in peace and truth, 

The other gnawed with Misery's tooth. 

For Emily boasts of husband and son 
Who name and prosperity both have won. 

Her neighbor, widowed, weary, and wan. 
Has nothing but wealth to lean upon. 
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Her boys smooth not her silvery hair, 
But sport frail bubbles in Vice's air. 

And Emily pities the tearful strife 

Of the woman who harrowed her maiden life, 

And says: "I would suffer her sorrow's stroke 
Were it not for the words my mother spoke." 



LONGFELLOW'S HOUSE. 

Often men are seen to linger 

On a Cambridge street — 
Memory of illustrious singer 

Stays the stranger's feet. 
Gazing on his mansion grand, 
Massive house, but plain, they stand. 

Like its unassuming master 

Rests his home retired; 
Yet he did not song sequester, 

For by men desired, 
Flew his verse on sparkling wing, 
Beauteous,' from Pierian spring. 

Far his words fell to enamor 

For things high and true, 
Like the breath of Indian summer 

When it spreads the dew. 
Poet he of subtle word, 
Which though felt, may not be heard. 

His was not the pen to shatter 

Error in a day; 
Rather toiled he well to scatter 

Seeds along the way — 
Germs of multiplying, powers. 
Beautiful and mild, like flowers. 

Bellowing thunder with bravado, 

Earthquake's awful wrath. 
Equatorial tornado, 

Cause disfigured path — 
Silence dwells among the spheres, 
Clashing not through all the years. 
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To his lawns and roomy porches 

Hospitality 
Might, when torrid August scorches, 

Call great company; 
Yet of all 'twould be but part 
Sheltered once there in a heart 

All the world, its aspirations. 

Struggles and delight. 
Found there help and recreations. 

Music, garlands bright, 
Banquet chambers for the soul. 
Royal feasts for cheer and dole. 

Swarthy smith midst hot sparks flying. 

You he glorified 
With a lustre never dying. 

Ethiopian, cried 
Longfellow with smarting gash 
In his soul: Stay the lash! 

Mariner on stormy ocean, 

Indian on the plain. 
Oft your legends and commotion 

Sound in his Refrain. 
Toiling heart on every shore. 
This his word: Excelsior! 

Long was I in Cambridge standing 

At the poet's gate, 
Characters of his demanding 

With them there to wait, 
Which enchained with golden song, 
'Prisoned in the memory throng. 



ELECTION. 

Some men are large and others small, and some have 
wits too scanty. 

While proper sense and worth are found in mansion 
and in shanty; 

But twice must all of us put on one poor old- 
fashioned coat — 

'Tis when we lay us down to die, and when we stand 
to vote. 
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Tis unavailing then to boast of power, or pelf, or 

title. 
For character is left alone to speak for all that's 

vital; 
And solemn hour should be, I hold, as when you die, 

to stand 
With saint and sinner, sage and loon, your ballot in 
your hand. 



THE HAND-ORGAN MAN. 

The hand-organ man is a sorry-faced fellow. 
Whether turning a jig or a ditty discreet — 
A smile I ne'er saw the sad countenance mellow 
Oi the hand-organ minstrel who plays in the street 

Far from kin and his home 

Fate told him to roam. 
Among strangers, disconsolate, over the foam, 

And in hamlet and city 

Take pennies for pity, 
With few but the children to welcome his feet. 

In an attic I toil with a pen in my fingers. 

And list the great city like angry blast roar, 
And fancy that sentiment, — frightened, ne'er lingers, 
But flees as a bird from the street and its lore. 

Midst confusion and dust 

I write, for I must, 
With care on my heart eating in like a rust, 

And I long for the vernal 

Hills, free and fraternal. 
And songs of the birds on the leaf laden shore. 

O, bless'd is the music that leaps to my garret 
And floods all my den with voluptuous grace! 
Its abandon of melody, gladly I share it 
And stay, so I fancy, in paradise place. 

With its generous heat 

It melts in the street 
The babel of noises, and mingles its sweet, 

And my heart it grows tender 

While I fervently render 
Benedictions upon the hand organ men's race. 
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Often when climbing life's craggy acclivity, 

Hand organ melodies lighten my load, 
And give me for hope and for joy a nativity, 
And send me rejoicing along up the road. 

This token is due, 

And this friendship I show 
To the players who have of encouragements few. 

And ril speak for them ever 

As patient and clever. 
Whose tunes of refreshing have over me flowed. 



-1 
CRONJE AND ENGLAND. 

Cronje, it is said 

That you were prisoner led 

With your men. 
In this, your country's need, 
How must your strong heart bleed. 
In prison pen. 

Down in the pit of Hell, 
O how terrible 

Those throats of flame, 
That all day vomited 
Destruction on your head. 

With murderous aim. 

The fight you made will stand 
When all your little band 

Shall rest in mold; 
The world shall e'er reward 
The service of your sword 

With more than gold. 

Let tyrants seize the mine; 
Give them the coins that shine; 

Yours the fame; 
Yours the noble fight; 
Yours the pride of right; 

Theirs the shame. 

England, thy arm is strong 
To conquer, though in wrong; 
But Cronje's cause, if true. 
Will win despite of you. 
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Crush out the Transvaal; 
Bind hand and foot Oom Paul; 
But Truth you shall not tie, 
And she shall raise her cry; 
Her chariots of war 
Shall come from lands afar, 
From every land and place 
Where dwells a manly race; 
From Heaven's holy sphere 
Her warriors shall draw near. 



THE LAMP LIGHTER. 

Eli has gone forever and he wont again appear 
With his barrow and his ladder, and I shed for him 
a tear. 

Every evening round the village Eli took his weary 

tramps, 
And everybody saw him oft a lighting up the lamps. 

And fair or foul the weather, when the people slept 

of nights^ 
He faithful walked the town about a putting out the 

lights. 

One night he turned the last one down upon his 

lonely bout, 
And he fell down in helplessness, and Eli's light went 

out; 

As if the frozen mouth of Death on Eli Wicks had 

blown, 
Extinguishing the flame of life, and chilling him as 

stone. 

Eli was a common man, his world was hedged about 
By narrow limits of the town, and lamps upon his 
rout; 

Yet did he serve his fellow men, and light their paths 

as well 
As many richer ones than he, who greatly him excel. 
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Eli was a plodding man, his lamps e'er trimmed and 

bright, 
And they were every one put out when hence his soul 

took flight. 

I wish it, and I like to think he found an open door. 
And a bright light shining out for him upon the other 
shore. 



THE SILENT CITY OF STONE. | 

Deep in the heart of Africa, 

Within the wilderness, 
Tradition says remains for aye 

A city, whose excess 
Had called upon itself the ire 

Of the Celestial Throne, 
Whose judgment was the town entire 

Should live henceforth in stone. 

Wide spreads the ancient capitol, 

And stately are her squares; 
Of massive strength her towering wall; 

Each thronging gate declares 
An empire once was centred here. 

With rich and cultured men. 
Far back in a forgotten year 

Ere history began. 

The foliage retains its green 

In breeze that once passed by; 
And birds with plumage gay are seen 

As if their song they cry; 
But antelopes pass undismayed 
. The silent streets along. 
Where they have ever slept and played, 

The men of stone among. 

Right in the midst of teeming life 

The doom of the town fell, 
And all its folly and its strife 

Took instantly the spell, 
Which fixed in flinty permanence 

Each smile, each sneer, each frown. 
The child, with face of innocence. 

The libertine and clown. 
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This earth would be a better sphere 

If to all men were shown, 
That they might durably appear 

At any hour in stone; 
For who would choose 'neath searching eyes 

Through future years to stand 
In anything but noble guise, 

And holding Virtue's hand? 



MICHABO'S PIPE. 

This mystic, blue, autumnal haze. 

Like a veil stretched through the air, 

Algonkin, childlike story says, 
Michabo breathed it there. 

Michabo, of Algonkin bands 

Divinity supreme, 
Who fashioned all with his wise hands. 

The earth, the clouds, the stream. 

Who took from floor of the great sea 

A single grain of sand. 
And modeled it that was to be 

His children's hunting land; 

And floated it on watery waste 

Unnumbered ages through. 
Till to a territory vast 

The little atom grew; 

Till ran on one unerring line 
A wolf both strong and young. 

And found no border to confine 
When Age his arrow flung. 

Now, with Michabo's work complete, 

With forest nuts all ripe, 
He rests on towering mountain seat 

And smokes his monster pipe. 

And as his balmy clouds drift down 

O'er valley, plain a«d steep, 
He takes from oflF his brow his crown, 

And sinks to his winter sleep. 
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THE SPECTACLES OF HOPE. 

Old farmer Jones has seen his day and stricken is 

with years. 
He never more will guide the plow nor husk the 

yellow ears; 
But sits and gazes on the fields where he a life time 

wrought 
From time the robin sung his song till frost the 

summer caught; 
And worries, worries, worries, from the morning till 

the night. 
For fear that all the farming is not going on just 

right. 
He frets about the weather, and he says it is too 

dry; 
Or, when it rains, he knows 'twill wash the corn or 

lodge the rye. 
The wind will blow the apples off; the lightning strike 

the barn; 
His flock of fine Merinos by the dogs shall yet be 

torn; 
And this is how a little fly that crawled before his 

sight 
Became a devastating beast, a quadruped of might. 
The fly moved from the window frame upon the pane 

of glass. 
And far projected, farmer Jones saw on his field of 

grass 
A furious cow through fences haste with unrestrained 

horn, 
And enter in and wallow through his precious, 

precious corn. 
With fascinated eye he watched her wild, destructive 

stride, 
Until she passed like a horrid dream out through 

the other side; 
And all the day he calculated how much he had 

lost; 
Until the sun was setting low, he counted up the 

cost. 
But there is profit in the tale to him who will refuse 
To worry any longer, and immediately choose 
To wear the spectacles of hope before the anxious 

brain. 
And see no beast born of a fly in the future's golden 

grain. 
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UTTLE lULUS. 

Littk lulus, Aeneas* boy, 

Crowned with flame at the fall of Troy; 

Little lulus, three thousand years 

Thy name on the tablet of fame appears; 

For thine was the omen that saved thy sire 

From the Grecian sword and Illium*s fire. 

Little lulus is everywhere. 
His baby brow with love's own star, 
That casts its beam of sacred light 
Before each father's raptured sight. 
Where, shining free and full on him, 
He seems like one of the seraphim. 

Little lulus, as I go 
Up and down, and to and fro, 
Mingling in discord, dust and din, 
Beholding misery, strife and sin, 
From ways of danger I try to turn 
When seen thy light of innocence burn. 

Little lulus, I would be 

A guide for thee, as thou for me; 

And where I journey on ahead, 

May I be willing you should tread. 

O may I lead thy untried path 

In fields of peace, away from wrath! 



SONG OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. 

A messenger I of authority great, 

As I go on my journey and cling to my freight; 

My will upon highway, and steamer, and car, 

Is obeyed without question, like that of the Czar; 

For millions of citizens stand at my back, 

And the Army and Navy both loom on my track, 

And the lessons from Lexington to Manila 

Lend dignity to me and make safe my way; 

And traveling o'er mountain, and sailing o'er sea, 

The face of a great man goes always with me. 
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A traveler extensive, I know all the earth 

Where civilization has lent it her worth. 

To the heart of great London, to purpling vine 

Of France, and the castles of romantic Rhine, 

To sand drifts of Egypt, to cold Russian snow. 

With burdens of thought I repeatedly go. 

I've crossed every ocean, I've ferried each sea. 

All havens and towns are familiar to me; 

And the people receive me with wide open arms; 

A relief midst long travels and frequent alarms. 

As over the world on my errands I go, 

I'm a herald of happiness, herald of woe. 

To one I bring word of a glittering gain; 

To another I carry bereavement and pain. 

I often hear groanings of hearts by grief drowned. 

And carolling joy of Love's princesses crowned. 

And torn by conflicting emotions, I dread 

To see my s'eal broken and have my news read. 

But I am forbidden these things to relate, 
I am sworn to protect all the patrons of state, 
And my burden of secrets my soul has distressed, 
And I fear when unguarded some may be expressed. 
I could shake mighty empires from centre to rim; 
I could cause more than one cheek to crimson with 

shame; 
In thousands of hearts invite misery to brood; 
And spread midst the people disaster and feud. 

So, still on my journeys I night and day haste. 
While the comforts of home weary wanderings waste; 
Spit on and stamped on, I hold on my way. 
Looking only to conscience approving for pay. 



THE PIRATE CROW. 

Black pirate of the ocean air 

That all the planet laves, 
You navigate the heavens rare 

And cleave their radiant waves. 

The eagle on his mountain peak, 

The nestling far below, 
Both shrink from your devouring beak, 

O thou Satanic crow. 
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Deep in dark thickets of morass, 

In clefts of rugged rock, 
You dwell and call your infant class 

To steal and mercy mock. 

Yet I admire you, cruel bird. 
Despite your reeking claw; 

For you as guidance have no word 
But instinct's narrow law. 

And I would miss your graceful oar 

Careening on the gale; 
Your glorious flight, like ebon star, 

If you from earth should faiL 



THE RIDER OF CONEMAUGH. 

'Twas the evening of Friday, of May thirty-first, 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-nine. 
When the treacherous dam on the Conemaugh burst. 

Men long will remember that fatal day. 
And that never another such horror malign 

Devoutly to Heaven the people pray. 

A furious charger a stranger bore. 

Tumultuous shouting, the valley down, 
Telling of wrath of the waters in store 

To incredulous folk of the country and town. 
Like a wild apparition he came and he fled. 

But the clattering hoofs and the warning word 
Only a moment alarmed, were heard — 

"Merely a mad man riding," they said. 

Loud bellowed the torrent, and closer drew; 
Still forward undaunted the messenger flew; 
Gathered the dangerous waters about; 
The horse struggled on, and the horseman's shout 

Above the boom of the flood rang out, 
Till faint was the steed, and his breath hard blew. 
Till the voice of monition inaudible grew. 
And over the herald the high billow flowed, 
And into eternity's gates he rode. 
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Bedraggled and torn by the angry tide, 
A man, clinging firmly his saddle astride, 

And a courser, all rigid, together were found; 
And the rider's countenance, stern as stone, 
With his arm behind to the danger thrown, 

Told well of invincible purpose that bound 
Daniel Periton's heart in his terrible ride. 

To hall and to cottage, to scholar and swain. 

Will Periton ever his messages bring — 
Commandment to fly to the stirrup and rein 

And ride for the people on Love's white wing. 
Ride ever, great soul, front of deluge or flame; 
In the mart and the meadow, obedient heard. 
Re-echo the voice of your cautioning word. 
And unfading distinction will garland the name 
Of the warning horseman the wide world saw 
When death swept the valley of Conemaugh. 



THE ARBUTUS. 

r 

Frail herald of summer upon the cold earth, 
These clods surely could not have given you birth; 

Estranged from the sun in the dank forest's gloom. 
Whence borrowed your fragrance and exquisite 
bloom? 

You answer, I ween, "From a bright joyous land 
My germ has flown over the desolate sand. 



And instinct with paradise blossomed forth here, 
The traveler's heart to encourage and cheer." 

For who, when the spirit is aching and tired. 
Can see you and with the hope be uninspired. 

That soon, with inclement adversity fled, 
There'll smiling above him be sunny skies spread. 

When floods are upon me and tempest clouds lower, 
I'll think of your promise my dear little flower. 
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CRUISE OF THE ROVING WREN. 

The Roving Wren was a pretty sight, with her white 

wings fair to discern, 
As over the blue of the water she flew, 
A-leaving Nantucket astern. 

A man and a^ woman watched down on the beach 

until sailing beyond their ken, 
The ocean wall hid her mainmast tall, 
And the flag of the Roving Wren. 

The father and mother of Maggie Dorn, the bellt of 

the whaling towu. 
Came up from the spray with a load that day, 
With the hot tears running down. 

For Maggie had shipped in the far-away craft, and 

was made a bride that morn; 
She had married a sailor, the bpss o^ a whaler 
A-going around the Horn. 

The father and mother went lip to the house that 

was silent as silent could be, 
And the mother she sighed for a yeUr and she died. 
And the father kept watching the sea. 

Three years had gone when the Roving Wren in the 

harbor cast anchor down. 
And the people they waited, with love unabated. 
On the quay for those long from the town, 

And the crew of the Wren rowed in from the ship 

and stood in the silent crowd; 
And a two-year-old baby, with never a lady, 
The master's neck twined as it bowed. 

"Her name is Maggie,^ the whaler said, "the other 

is under the foam; 
'She'll help for to lighten the old folks and brighten,' 
She said, 'when the Wren gets home.' " 

And Maggie slipped down from her father's arms 

and to the old man she stole. 
And the touch of her hand broke the iron band 
Oi the grief that was crushing his soul; 

And he took her up to his breast and said: "God 

didn't forget to send down 
A beautiful face to take the place 
Of the belle of Nantucket town." 
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THE DANDELION. 

Fair prophet of the summer's birth. 

Thou lovely flower of gold, 
Upon the bosom of the earth 

Thy rays of fire unfold. 

Bespangled is the emerald sod 

On wayside and midst stone, 
As if the open hand of God 

The stars of night had sown. 

Thou teachest him whose anxious thought 

Is for the greed of gain, 
That there are treasures to be sought 

Upon life's humblest lane. 

Thou biddest all, through field of life. 

For poetry make room, 
And plant along the streets of strife 

Disinterested bloom. 



SILVER AND GOLD. 

Some think that silver, instead of gold, 
Is the strongest lever to lift and hold 
The people to light of prosperity's sun. 
And some think the lever and lifter one. 

This was not Peter's successful way, 
When, as he went in the temple to pray, 
He made the lame man's ankles whole, 
Who lay at the gate called Beautiful. 

"Gold and silver have I none, 

But I give thee healing by the Son. 

In the name of Christ," he took his hand» 

''Arise and walk," was his command. 

The proper place for the nation to wait 
Is at the temple's beautiful gate. 
Better and stronger than silver or gold 
Is a helping hand of Christian mold. 
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REVERENCE. 

Among the common paths of life we wend 
Are wonders great and many; but we pry 

Into the ocean's secrets, and we bend 
Our curious gaze upon the starry sky. 

We crush the worm beneath our careless heel. 
And spurn the pebble in our hurrying heat, 

And pause not in humility to kneel 
Before the marvels lying at our feet. 

More rev' rent was the Hebrew when he turned 
Aside from bit of parchment, lest he trod 

Jehovah's title and his conscience burned 
With fiery arrows of offended God. 



THE ROCKING CHAIR. 

Rock, rock, rock, rock, 
Keeping in time with the clock, 
These rhymes together now I lock. 

Who first made a rocking chair 
Is not recorded anywhere; 
And on what day first rocked a cradle, 
Will ever be unanswered riddle, 
For back among the records go^ 
The two were rocking to and fro; 
From which I think that there must be 
Some reason, some philosophy. 

Search well throughout the universe; 

There is no atom but has force. 

From merest mote which floats in air, 

To mighty, rolling Jupiter; 

In air and ocean, earth and sky. 

Prevails dynamic quality; 

And power unseen belongs to mind. 

The forces of the earth to bind; 

Or calls to them as slaves to stand 

To do the overseer's command. 
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All o'er the earth, on land or ocean» 
Is object none but has its motion. 
Unmarked by human sight or sense, 
A change proceeds in granite dense; 
While in the living of creation-*- 
All animals, and vegetation, 
Throughout the atmosphere's extent, 
Ib seas of every continent. 
In subtle electricity; 
From constant motion none is free. 

When sang the morning stars together, 

Joined in the song this planet nether; 
^or, as they through their orbits rolled, 
A perfect harmony they told. 
The seasons, as they come and go, 
The tides, which ever ebb and flow. 
The thirsting earth, the freshening shower, 
The springing blade, the bursting flower, 
The callow youth, the seasoned sage. 
The poet, with aspiring rage. 
The ruling realm, the waning state. 
The rivulet, the ocean great, 
Experience ever variation; 
Each has peculiar modulation; 
And all combine to swell a chord 
AscribinsT glory to the Lord. 
Hence, likes the parent and his heir 
The cradle, and the rocking chair; 
For they have in them minstrelsy 
Like th* prevailing poetry. 

Force and Motion joined with Rhythm 1 
I rock, defying criticism. 



THE PREAD MOUNTAIN. 

There is a mountain, says the story, 
A mountain black, all of magnetic ore; 

No life is on that promontory; 
No warning lights upon its rocky shore. 

And every ancient Arab sailor, 

When in his course the dismal mountain reared. 
Had spreading o'er his features pallor, 

And from its shore far off his vessel steered. 
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For he remelnbered the tradition 
Of noble ship once sailing near its coast, 

Which suffered suddenly partition, 
And drifted there a fragmentary host. 

Secretly her bolts and slowly 

The mountain drew from out her timbers strong, 
And in the ocean, melancholy. 

Were hushed her unsuspecting mirth and song. 

No storm had yet that stout shio broken; 

The rocks had she escaped and hidden shoal; 
Within her graceful frame all oaken. 

Her captain loved her as he loved his soul. 

As o'er the sea of life we travel, 
Two mountains rise upon the restless tide; 

The one is Good, the other Evil, 
And toward the one or other must we ride. 

Despite the pride of human guiding, 
Mysterious powers reach out to every mind; 

And we are ever gliding, gliding, 
Toward treacherous shore, or toward a haven kind. 

And character may be unbolting, 
While by things visible unvexed we steer; 

While yet no tempest is assaulting, 
And fair the course, no threatening vapors near. 

Then go below and search the timbers, 
And take the light of truth within the hand. 

And let it shine in secret chambers, 
When loosening bolts shall show by that bright 
brand. 

Whither, mariner, art thou steering? 

Consult the chart inspired pen hath traced. 
And never let thy line be veering 

From that clear Star which shines above the waste. 



PROCRASTINATION. 

Procrastination is my theme; 

Delusion of the lazy ; 
Away, thou fascinating dream, 

That Duty's path makes hazy. 
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A plague uppn the subtle quirk 

Which recommends to-morrow; 
The honeyed lie which says the shirk 

Shall know no want nor sorrow. 

Procrastination, cunning thief. 

Is harmless in the night time; 
But goes about midst unbelief 

To steal in broad daylight time. 

He filches money from the purse. 

And drains pride from one*s nature; 
He brings a smile, he leaves a curse i 

Upon his every creature. 

Like ignis-fatuus' cheating ray, 

Procrastination beckons; | 

Beckons ever to false way. 

Till we his slaves he reckons. 

And like the fabled pot of golil 

Beneath the rainbow's pillar. 
No glittering prize we ever hold. 

Illusive as the color. 

The robin builds aloft her nest; 

Rears up his dam the beaver; 
With work to do they claim no rest. 

Procrastinating never. 

Then shame on you! O lazy man! 

Thou glorified with reason! 
Know work is the eternal plan; 

Know slothfulness is treason. 

Go, do the duty of each day: 

No more to time be debtor; 
And cast from the galled soul away 

Procrastination's fetter. 



THE THUNDER STORM. 

Hush! hear the muttering, 
Like a sleeping giant stutterin,i: 

In his nest, 

Look! in the west, 

The clouds for strife are dressed 
And they buffet and they roll, 
And the toll, toll, toll 

Of the thunder fills with wonder 
And alarm the shrinking soul. 
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Those war-plumed heads mount higher, 
And fiercer darts the fire. 

Oh I the blaze I 

In the breast oppression weighs — 

No zephyr wakes and plays — 
And the shrouds of the storm 
Nearer swarm, swarm, swarm, 

And a message, direful presage, 
Tells the beasts of threatened harm. 

Now fall the rain drops pattering; 
Now leaps the lightning shattering 

Like a flail; 

And a bitter cry and wail. 

In a home bereft, prevail 
Above the rush and the pour, 
And the roar, roar, roar 

Of the chemist of the tempest 
Decomposing life and store. 

A heap of smoking ashes — 
Trees with lightning gashes — 

Low lies the corn — 

And the earth is cleft and torn — 

Tis season now to mourn — 
Far east those banks of gloom — 
Sublime the boom, boom, boom, 

And Terror, child of Error, 
For Security makes room. 

Floods of light, and birds serenading! 
Rain drops, as gems masquerading 1 

Thus ever with pain. 

Baptized in fire and rain. 

Immersed at Nature's fane. 
Earth's atmosphere is rarer; 
The world fairer, fairer, fairer 

From the roaring, and the pouring, 
With the burning, with the slain. 



THE WHIPPOORWILL. 

When the twilight has shaded away into night, 

And the song birds of day no more twitter; 
When the sparks of the firefly like ornaments bright 

On the robes of the evening glitter; 
When the dew takes the earth in its cooling embrace. 

And the angel of darkness is winging; 
Then the whippoorwill sits in his leaf-laden place 

And a specimen gives of his singing. 






O how mellow and rich is his melody's pitch 

Which with silence so well sympathizes; 
Like a deftly played flute at the mouth of a witch. 

Every ear to himself he entices; 
And he sings with no rival his pride to molest. 

Undivided is his auditory, 
And a slave, by the Author of Music possessed, 

He repeats his melodious story. 

So the night time is cheered with the whippoorwill's 
voice; 

So he sings as his Maker has bidden; 
And the hour when most needed he takes as his choice 

When he utters his song, himself hidden. 
So the minstrel of evening makes wealthy the air 

With the notes that he coins, freely given; 
And he seeks no reward save the recompense rare 

Which is sent down to him out of heaven. 



THE FLY. 

The fly is not adapted well 

To grace a song or story; 
For everybody owes him ill. 

And hates the little tory. 

But there is in the pestering fly 
More than one worthy feature: 

Though he is not, nor you nor I, 
An inoffensive creature. 

If we had wings, no law, no care; 

If we were flies of leisure; 
There would be Arabs in the air 

In search of every pleasure. 

And not contented would all freak 
Midst fruited cakes and honey; 

But some would swarm on Beauty's cheek, 
And bask in her smiles sunny. 

The fly awakes from wintry sleep, 

An agent sanitary, 
And strives the land in health to keep 

With zeal that does not vary. 
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The spider weaves for him her snare. 
And men spread poison tempting, 

And creatures of the earth and air 
His life is not exempting. 

He purifies the air for breath; 

Makes noisomeness his forage; 
Appropriates the germs of death, 

Though all the world discourage. 

In ages past a fly was caught 
And held in plastic amber; 

And now for great sum he is bought 
Within his golden chamber. 

And so I would the fly have shine 
Resplendent in a treasure; 

So would I hold him and enshrine 
In rare poetic measure. 



A STEEL PEN. 

How insignificant, how cheap, 

Compared with benefits we reap, 

The metal framed with cunning skill 

In imitation of the quill. 

Out through its point may go each thought 

By which mankind is blessed or taught, 

Obedient to its master's will. 

When soars aloft the Muse's wing, 
'Tis hard her song below to bring. 
The poet sighs, and covets then 
A heavenly quill of hers for pen; 
But this denied — he must reveal — 
He grasps his worthy pen of steel, 
And leads her voice to listening men. 

'T would seem that thoughts which glow and Ivtt 

Should Sei2e the pen most sensitive; 

As does the sky's resistless glave 

The tapering lightning-rod enslave; 

Not less will pen of steel impede 

Hot inspiration's dazzling speed, 

And far more precious things shall save. 
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Steel pen, though temper nice you own» 
And polish, yon came forth from stone. 
'Tis thus may poet find his song, 
Concealed life's common things among. 
He fuses it in heavenly fire, 
And tempers it to chord his lyre. 
Then burnishing he labors long. 

Like you, steel pen, all have their day; 

Now popular, now cast away. 

Happily, if you and I can leave 

Some word which in men's minds shall cleave 

When you shall eaten be with rust. 

And I shall mingle with the dust — 

Some word for those who toil or grieve. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

Wherever in the \yorld his course he turns, 
The traveler hears the name of Robert Burns, 
And notes his songs, sweet floating in the air, 
As though the Caledonian minstrel there 
Had tuned his lyre, and was familiar known. 
So cherished is his name in cot and throne. 
For universal race of man awoke 
His ready genius with its master stroke 
To forge in melody, with matchless art, 
From undeveloped ore within the heart, 
Rare forms of beauty to delight the soul. 
Till on their cycles ages cease to roll. 
Favorite child of nature, Robert Burns, 
To thee the world's affection warmly turns. 
And longs to do thee homage, longs to tell 
Its admiration for the poet's spell 
That calls all men to mourn the fallen house, 
And sorrow of the little meadow mouse; 
For him who took the daisy in his hand 
And held it up, its friend in every land. 

Remote from art and fashion's glittering sway. 
He walked unfettered o'er the rural way, 
And sung such songs as celebrate the lot 
Of those by fortune and by fame forgot. 
Content with little, while his soul aspired 
With quenchless fervor, by religion fired. 
Oft were his feet engulfed in miry sod. 
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While yet his longing face looked up to God 
Around him gathered passion's guilty crew, 
Yet on his brow fell Heaven's inspiring dew, 
And bade him praise both purity and worth, 
Himself a victim of the snares of earth, 
And tell to warring men this earthly span 
Should witness be to brotherhood of man. 

O great apostle of the better day 
When realized shall be your hopeful lay. 
And men shall dwell in unity and peace. 
And wearying strife and hate shall have surcease. 
When war shall ne'er unfurl his standards more. 
The cannon's deadly blast no longer roar! 
To thee be greater peace in some far sphere 
Than was thy lot in want and sorrow here, 
And if from out such realm you look below, 
Or through a subtle instinct earth can know, 
Behold your natal day a myriad throng 
Crown Robert Burns a peerless prince of song. 



POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum, 

Buried towns of Italy, 
Whelmed by ashes in their glorious bloom, 

Ancient cities by the sea — 

Chiseled forms of sage and hero stand; 

Paintings glow from chambers lone; 
Luxury led here her festive band; 

Temples rise of fretted stone. 

Streets and dwellings show memorial 

Telling how the people fared 
Day Vesuvius cast his murky pall; 

Day his signal roared and glared. 

Bread in ovens waiting for the maid; 

Iron in forges for the weld; 
Implements of every art and trade 

Speak of haste that hour beheld. 

Sentinel of Pompeii the gate 
Guarding till his life was spent, 

Courage grand! Sublime his tragic fate! 
Ever the town's monument! 
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What of Herculanettm lor praise? 

Bones of dog, and bones of boy, 
Found the shovelers, lying in embrace; 

Saw what death could not destroy. 

Read they on the collar this engraved: 
"Delta. From the threatening sea, 

Robbers, and from wolves my master saved. 
Favors him who favors me." 

Duty and devotion; these most grace 

Resurrected streets or halls; 
Nor can painter, nor can sculptor trace 

That which fades not, never falls. 

Duty and devotion; these shall shine 
On and on while customs change; 

Time may else devour, or fire calcine, 
These to no man shall be strange. 

Gates, and temples high, and walls, and huts, 

Ruined, found by time shall be. 
Rubbish, which discovering light disputes. 

Thrown aside, the truth shall free. 

Sometime midst the ashes there shall blaze. 
Lettered on bright plates of gold. 

Names and deeds that shall all men amaze; 
Memorial names now hungry, cold. 



ON CRAGS OF TIME. 

Along the peopled plains of time 
Behold the hoary peaks that tower. 

And stand the sepulchres sublime 
Of centuries, and tell their power. 

Upon the dizzy height we stand 
That marks another epoch's goal; 

The vistas of the past expand; 
The earth below spreads like a scroll. 

Between us and that nearest mount 
How vast the scene, and the array 

Of human labors none can count, 
Nor find a tongue to fitly say. 
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But whence comes up that doleful shriek? 

It is the surgeon's victim cries; 
Beneath his cruel saw the freak 

Of tortured nerves with anguish flies. 

See Morton at the pain racked board; 

There sleep comes on beneath the knife, 
And Ether, Ether, blessed word, 

The breath of Heaven comforts life. 

The gift will ever grace the age. 

And future eloquence employ; 
Hell shuddered midst the horrid rage. 

And all the angels wept for joy. 

Afar I see the rocking stage, 

Laborious, as moves the snail; 
Here, like infernal equipage, 

The locomotive on its trail. 

And ships with heaving bosoms white 

Enticing coy winds of the main 
Are distant seen; here, day and ni^ht 

The ocean racers speed the plam. 

Those sparks which speak through continent). 

And pierce the ocean's silent grave,. 
Are melting bolts of ignorance, 

And lighting Superstition^s cave. 

And all the world are joining hands, 

Despite the gulf of alien blood; 
First metal nerves, then human strands 

Of universal brotherhood. 

Still yet the sulphur fumes of war 
Spread like a pall upon the earth; 

Still longer must the world endure 
Heirs carnival, and vulture's mirth. 

I do not seek too far to pry, 

But this I learn, on battle sods 
The violet takes a fairer dye, 

And loveliest yet the lily nods. 

The sinews of the tyrant's power 
Are withering 'neath his iron mail; 

And Right shall triumph, more and more, 
As War rides on his thunder gale. 
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Could we our fair dominion boast 

Without the rifle's steady aim? 
What could unfetter Afric host, 

Except the battery's bolted flame? ' 

But time shall still the bugle's note 

And humble Mars' defiant crest, 
And in the cannon's rusted throat 

The cooing dove shall make her nest 

O what that meekly shining spar 

Upon the dusk horizon's hem! 
'Tis the new century's morning star, 

It is the Star of Bethlehem; 

And by that holy signal led 

There cometh in a better day; 
Its gorgeous, streaming banners spread 

Above the portal of the sky. 

Awake! O brother! take thy place, 
And what thou doest, do it well. 
And ever in life's sordid race 
Thy fellow mortal's suffering feel. 

Awake! O nation! prove thy power; 

Not in the battle s dreadful van; 
But in his dear, domestic bower, 

Exalt the dignity of man. 

Dec. 81, 1900. 
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